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The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. with Me- 
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tive, by the Right Hon. John, Lord Sheffield. A new Edition, 
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[From the Quarterly Review.] 


Amone the prodigious improvements which, during the last 
half century, have taken place in British literature, none is more 
conspicuous than the appearance of three historians, the least of 
whom may be entitled to rank with the first writers of antiquity. 

This island, though from the spirit, the vigour, and the intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants, ever fruitful in memorable events, and 
from the mixed nature of its government, ever prone to those 
civil commotions, which more agitate the passions and call forth 
the powers of eloquent and impassioned narrative, than transac- 
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actions with foreign enemies, had been distinguished rather by the 
number and the bulk, than by the elegance and finished composi- 
tion of the volumes, which constitute its historical library. The 
noble historian, indeed, of one most interesting period, will never 
be read by any man of taste and feeling without the most lively 
emotions: more than intimately acquainted, even identified with 
the transactions which he records, of the clearest head, the warm- 
est heart, the sincerest probity, the most unaffected piety, with 
an intuition into the views of men never surpassed, and a faculty 
of delineating characters perhaps never equalled, Lord Clarendon 
will always remain the pride and delight of Englishmen who “ love 
the language of the heart.’? But the narrow period which his his- 
tory embraces, the peculiar and fugitive, though picturesque sys- 
tem of manners which he describes, and, above all, that air of an 
advocate which, in despite of his integrity and himself, the irre- 
sistible bias of party compelled him to wear, while they leave him 
in possession of all, and more than all the praise which belonged 
to his archetype Thucydides, would, perhaps, even by his own 
suffrage, permit the describers of entire dynasties and empires, 
when illuminated by genius, and informed by elaborate investiga- 
tion, to assume higher niches in the temple of historic fame. 
After an interval of. little less than a century, when the written 
dialect of the northern and southern parts of this island had been 
nearly assimilated, we have had the satisfaction of beholding from 
ihose opposite quarters the rise and full splendour of three histori- 
cal luminaries, who, in different ways, and on different subjects, 
have at least attained to an equality with their greatest rivals in 
antiquity. Of these, Hume, the most contracted in his subject, 
is the most finished in execution—the nameless, numberless graces 
of his style ; the apparent absence of elaboration, yet the real ef- 
fect produced by efforts the most elaborate; the simplicity of his 
sentences, the perspicuity of his ideas, the purity of his expres- 
sion, entitle him to the name and to the praises of another Xeno- 
phon. Robertson never attained to the same graceful ease, or the 
same unbounded variety of expression; with a fine ear and exact 
judgment in the construction of his sentences, and with an absence 
of Scotticisms truly wonderful in one who had never ceased to con- 
verse with Scotsmen, there is, in the sentences of this historian. 
something resembling the pace of an animal disciplined by assi- 
duous practice to the curb, and never moving but in conformity 
to the rules of the manége. The taste of Hume was Greek, Attic 
Greek ; he had, as far as the genius of the two languages would 
permit, concocted the very juice and flavour of their style, and 
transfused it into hisown. Robertson, we suspect, though a good, 
was never a profound, scholar; from the peculiar nature of his 
education, and his early engagement in the duties of his profes- 
sion, he had little leisure to be learned. Both, in their several ways. 
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were men of the world: but Hume, polished by long intercourse 
with the best society in France, as well as his own counrty, trans- 
ferred some portion of easy high breeding from his manners to his 
writings; while his friend, though no man was ever more com- 
pletely emancipated from the bigotry of a Scots minister, or from 
the pedantry of the head of a college, in his intercourse (which he 
assiduously courted) with the great, did not catch that last grace 
and polish, which intercourse without equality will never produce, 
and which, for that reason, Mere scavans rarely acquire from soci- 
ety more liberal or more dignified than what is found in their own 
rank. Mr. Hume in the best company was treated alike as a man 
of birth and of letters. 

In the meridian of the reputation of the two former, and with- 
out forming himself upon either of their models, arose a young 
Englishman of feeble frame and of irregular and neglected educa- 
tion, who, with the defect of astyle less chaste and simple, sur- 
passed both them and all preceding historians in the extent and 
variety of his researches, and produced a work which, from the 
dignity of its subject, the amplitude of its range, and the lofty tone 
assumed and maintained by its author, has no rival in ancient or 
modern times. 

Great, indeed, would have been the pride of Britain in such a 
constellation, had its brightness beamed with a benignant aspect on 
the best interests of mankind! But, to the unspeakable grief of the 
friends of revealed religion, the event has been far otherwise, and 
the posthumous publication of some free and confidential cor- 
respondence has disclosed a painful truth, long before suspected, 
that, while Hume and Gibbon were avowed infidels, their friend 
and rival, a minister of a reformed church, could endure to spend 
his days in the public exercise of a religion, of the truth of which 
he doubted, at best; and regarding the common tie of genius, ele- 
gance, and similar pursuits, as more than sufficient to unite those 
whom the great bar of profession of faith and unbelief ought, for 
ever, to have disjoined, could receive into his bosom the bitterest 
enemies of that revelation which he was commissioned to teach 
and to maintain. 

In an age which claims, beyond all that went before it, the prero- 
gative of reflecting and judging for itself, mankind are as much led 
by names and authority as ever, and the examples of such wri- 
ters, none of whom had the common inducement to profligacy for 
wishing revelation an imposture, has, among the higher ranks of 
society, at least in this country, produced, to a certain degree, that 
unhappy prejudice against the religion of their forefathers, which, 
about the same period, the alliance of wit and genius with infideli- 
ty, had operated in France. It has been urged, that if men of the 
profoundest research, of approved probity and good faith, with no 
inducement from any apprehension of consequences to believe 
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revelation a falsehood, have nevertheless doubted concerning it, 
some xn or suspense of judgment may at least be indulged to 
those who possess neither the same leisure nor faculties for inqui- 
ry, and, provided their lives do not impugn the precepts of religion, 
they may be excused in declining to labour after a faith which, 
after all, it may not be in their power to attain. On the contrary, 
let its evidences be defended with what subtlety soever by the 
prejudices of profession, or by the anxiety of interest, this does not 
raise the same antecedent presumption in its favour, which the con- 
duct of its virtuous and disinterested adversaries has excited 
against it. 

History is a vehicle peculiarly adapted in an age like the pre- 
sent, to the purpose for which it has been studiously applied by 
Gibbon. Infidelity does not there present itself in its old and re- 
pulsive garb of propositions, syllogisms, objections, and replies ; it 
makes no formal claim on the time and attention of the reader ; it 
steals upon hours devoted to amusement and relaxation: by inimi- 
table and ever-successful art, it engages taste and elegance on the 
side of religion; displays, in all the pomp of gorgeous eloquence, 
the attractions of the heathen ritual, its alliance with statuary, 
architecture, and song, and celebrates, however falsely, its mild 
and tolerant spirit, which, uniting under its gentle and compre- 
hensive protection, a thousand modes of faith and worship, scarce- 
ly* withheld its toleration from one dark and fanatical supersti- 
tion ; and that because it was itself intolerant. From this super- 
stition, the object of mixed detestation and contempt to a polished 
and philosophical people, anew mode of fanaticism is represented 
as having sprung, more pernicious than its parent, inasmuch as the 
one, from the nature of its institutions was national and ex- 
clusive; whereas the other, after bursting forth with incalcu- 
lable force and rapidity, in no long period of time established it- 
self on the ruins of every religion professed in the civilized world. 
The progress and final success of this religion, after an oblique 
and passing hint at its claim of a divine origin, is next attempted 
to be accounted for by the operation of second causes: the faults 
and follies of its professors, their unskilful controversies, fictitious 
miracles, intolerant zeal, and mutual persecutions, are placed in the 
strongest and most invidious point of view, and the unweary rea- 
der is, with matchless dexterity, conducted to the intended con- 
clusion—that all these abuses are parts of the system, and that, 
therefore, such a system could not have come from God. 

Such is the delinquency which, with all our respect for the 
genius and learning of Mr. Gibbon, we are compelled to impute to 
him as a historian; a delinquency which, were we honest infidels 


* It is not true that the Jews were altogether exempt from persecution, properly 
so called, under their Roman masters. 
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ourselves, would in our estimation be little diminished. For even 
then we should be compelled to disclaim this insidious and dis- 
honest mode of warfare. We should say—You have never met 
your enemy front to front, you have never attempted to argue the 
cause upon its merits: you cannot be ignorant (or if you are, we 
are compelled to pronounce you an incompetent judge of the sub- 
ject) that, in addition to the internal evidence in favour of this re- 
ligion—its purity and moral excellence, which it is impossible to 
deny—there has been urged in its behalf a vast body of external 
testimony, to which we are compelled to acknowledge, that nothing 
similar, at least nothing similarly supported, occurs in the preten- 
sions of any other mode of superstition. You must be aware, that 
by skilful arrangement of facts and testimonies, by acute and pow- 
erful argument, and by all the aids of scholastic erudition, these 
evidences have been so embodied and so enforced as to carry con- 
— to the understandings of many enlightened and disinterested 
men: Christianity is not the superstition of a dark and uninquiring 
= Have you refuted—have you attempted to refute, by fair and 
direct ratiocination, one, even the weakest of these arguments ? Can 
it be proved that you have ever seriously weighed them? Have 

you even diligently perused the volume in which all these extra- 
ordinary things are contained? If you have not, as honest men 
and fair disputants, we cannot receive you as an ally. Were we 
indeed pertectly indifferent about the means, we should hail and 
applaud your success. It is true that you have shaken the faith 
of many in the christian imposture ; but such accessions to the 
cause of infidelity are of no more value than they were here- 
tofore to that of superstition: they believed, they knew not why 
—they doubt as they believed. You sneer, you hesitate, you in- 
sinuate—you expose failings and follies, prove that confessors may 
be weak and controvertists absurd, and for such understandings, 
it must be acknowledged that the means are adapted to the end ; 
but in these modes of refutation we, even we, are unable to ac- 
quiesce. ‘The same arts of controversy might be retorted upon 
ourselves ; and though one of our own corps once maintained that 
ridicule is the test of truth, we have since been assured that by this 
rule it is as easy to confute truth aserror. And if natural religion 
itself rested on the wisdom and consistency, the purity and the 
tolerance of its votaries, what must be the event? You have 
called your idol, Voltaire, a bigot, an intolerant bigot—by what 
harsher name could you have noted the persecutor of Servetus ? 
Who was more intolerant than Marcus Aurelius, who more fanali- 
cal than Julian? Yetin apagan you conceive these qualities to 
be capable of uniting with every virtue but their opposites; in a 
christian they are alike destruciive of all. On an attentive survey 
of our own species, we have been taught that persecution and ine 
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tolerance are parts of human nature, and it is the province of phi- 
losophy, divine philosophy, to purge the heart of these foul de- 
filemenis. You seem to think that, if not confined to the Jewish 
and Christian superstitions, such enormities are at least inflamed 
by them. In attacking christianity, let us not become the advo- 
cates of polytheism, nor forget that, under its most plausible and 
attractive forms, human victims (while the sacrifice of the meanest 
anima! never polluted a christian altar) were occasionally offered 
to their gods. Of all the inventions by which the religion of na- 
ture has been superseded, the religion of the gospel, notwithstand- 
ing all the incredible things which it requires to be believed, is 
the mildest, the purest, and the least injurious to the liberties and 
the interests of mankind. For your oblique and disingenuous 
mode of assailing christianity, we are at a loss to account. The 
mild administration of the laws of your country left you nothing to 
dread from the most direct and open exposition of your senti- 
ments. The age of Woolston is past. In your instance there 
was no Valour in being honest; and, for the martyrdom of opinion 
in a worse Cause, you have most inconsistently and unhappily 
braved it. In defiance of an age and country surpassing in deli- 
cacy, perhaps in virtue, all which went before it, you have pol- 
luted your pages; you have injured your reputation, by the unne- 
cessary and disgusting exhibition of all the filth which your know- 
ledge of antiquity enabled you to rake together. 

Such are the accusations which an honest deist might justly 
prefer against the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. To us, as christians, these offences are aggravated by 
higher considerations. ‘They have, however, received their chas- 
tisement, and though not precisely such as might have been wish- 
ed, yet powerful enough to show, under all the disguises of scorn 
and contempt, that they had inflicted some agonizing feelings on 
the author. 

Witi this great and polluted work, however, we are no other- 
wise in contact at present, than as the publication of Mr. Gibbon’s 
posthumous works enables us to account for its excellencies 
and deformities, by tracing under his own direction the progress 
of a powerful and ill-directed mind from ignorance to credulity, 
and from credulity to a cool, contemptuous, and incurable scep- 
ticism. | 

The original matter contained in this impression is at once so 
curious, and so little exceptionable, that it would require some in- 
genuity to conjecture for what reason it was suppressed in the for- 
mer edition. Out of this mass we select the following hints, which 
may serve to ascertain the turn and progress of the author’s mind, 
while, ina course of severe and systematic study and reflection, he 
was forming in himself the powers of a philosophical historian. 

t 
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“ Historians, friends to virtue 1—Yes—mith exceplions.”—( Alas ! 
what historian ever formed so deplorable an exception as bimself!)— 
“ Henry III. (of France) studied polities with an Italian Abbé—Vanity 
of that science—Ignorance why we have acted, how we shal/ act, how 
others will act—Our sense, eloquence, secrecy assisted by the confi- 
dence of others—Example of Henry III. his inactivity, his vio'ence— 
Of Henry IV .—The proper time for changing his religion—How very 
nice—If too soon, the Catholics would he suspicious, if too late , grown 
desperate—Effect of civil wars upon the minds of men—A ceneral 
ferment of fanaticism, discord, and faction—T wo singular exceptions— 
Montaigne in his retirement—Henry 1V. on his throne—He loved 
and trusted mankind—How different from Charles II. !—Religious 
wars—Persecution inspires union, obstinacy, and at last resentment.” — 
(Is not resentment the first feeling instead of the last ?)—“ A sect be- 
comes a party—Why christianity suffered so long?”—(Had he ex- 
panded the last hint how differently would this interesting subject 
have been treated at this early period from the two famous chapters !) 
—“ Connexion of religion and politics—'The leaders seldom free 
from enthusiasm, or the followers from ambition—The ruling passion 
very rare—Most passions confined to times, place, persons, circum- 
stances—Patriotism seldom even a passion—Ambition generally 
mixed with other passions—Often subservient to them—When pure, 
as in Cesar, Richelieu, must succeed or perish—Avarice perhaps the 
only ruling permanent passion. 

“ The popish worship like the pagan? Certainly—Huetius’s Ode 
will serve either for Mary or Diana—But this resemblance probably 
without imitation.—Reason.— Ist. Images, ornaments, garlands, lights, 
odours, music, affect the senses of all men—are found in the worship 
of the Indians, Chinese, Americans,&c. 2d. Images opposed while 
the Pagans subsisted—Received as soon as they were extinct.—Free- 
dom of thought—Ist. Infallible authority allows not the mind fair 
play— May be just and happy, but is a yoke—Faith of the Pagan, 
light and easy—of the Christian, binding and comprehensive—of 
the Papist, variable."—(This we do not understand. )—* Plutarch, 
Tillotson, and Bellarmine. 2d. Authority of doctors—-A voluntary 
slavery under the name of reason—The ancient sects—Professed 
philosophers, how bigoted. 3d. Authority of our own system—Men 
of imagination dogmatic.”—(A curious and profound remark.)— 
** True freedom and scepticism—Ease and pleasantry—Bayle and a 
student of Salamanca—A freethinker may be rational or wild, super- 
ficial or profound—However, the road is open before him and his 
sight clear.” 


If the word “ clear’ be understood in its usual sense, the remark 
is not true. His sight indeed may be unobstructed by external ob- 
jects, but the sense itself may be defective. ‘This was Mr. Gib- 
bon’s own case. As a portion of the history of a great mind, the 
progress and aberrations of which we are anxious to ‘trace with 
exactness, it is a misfortune that the foregoing extracts want a date; 
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they speak a language sufficiently explicit, but we are anxious to 
learn when they spoke it. The hints, however, from which they 
are abstracted, are not the mere memoranda of a reader; they 
are pregnant with original reflection; they contain the germ of a 
plant which, when arrived at maturity, may indeed drop a poi- 
son from a fair and specious fruit, but the trunk is majestic, and 
the branches vigorous and elastic. How different from the dry 
details which have been so lately disclosed from another quar- 
ter! 

Who does not feel an anxious interest in the reflections of Mil- 
ton “long choosing and beginning late his mighty work?’ A por- 
tion of the same interest will surely be experienced in perusing 
the following sentences written in the camp near Winchester in 
the year 1761. 


“ Am I worthy of pursuing a walk of literature which Tacitus thought 
worthy of him, and of which Pliny doubted whether he was himself 
worthy ? [he part of a historian is as honourable as that of a chroni- 
cler or compiler is contemptible. For which task I am fit, it is im- 
possible to know, until I have tried my strength ; and to make the ex- 
periment I ought soon to choose some subject of history which may 
do me credit, if well treated, and whose importance, even though my 
work should be unsuccessful, may console me for employing too 
much time ina species of composition for which I was not well quali- 
fied. I proceed therefore to review some subjects for history, to in- 
dicate their advantages and defects, and to point out that subject 
which I may think fit to prefer. ‘The History of Richard I. of En- 
gland and his Crusade against the Saracens is alluring.” 


It was thus that King Arthur had nearly allured Milton from the 
Paradise lost. 

With Mr. Gibbon’s character, as his own biographer, the public 
is already acquainted: but in the present edition of his posthumous 
works, the Life has been very properly reprinted, that it may be 
compared with the curious and original journal of his time and 
studies at a most interesting period of his lite. It is, perhaps, the 
best specimen of auto-biography in the English language.—De- 
scending from the lofty level of his history, and relaxing the state- 
ly march which he maintains throughout that work, into a more 
natural and easy pace, this enchanting writer, with an ease, a spirit, 
and a vigour peculiar to himself, conducts his readers through a 
sickly childhood, a neglected and desultory education, and a youth 
wasted in the unpromising and unscholarlike occupation of a mi- 
litia officer, to the period when he resolutely applied the energies 
of his genius to a severe course of voluntary study, which, in the 
space of a few years, rendered him a consummate master of Ro- 
man antiquity, and lastly produced the history of the decline and 
fall of that mighty empire. 
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There are few scholars who in their later days look back on 
their early academical life without some portion of melancholy 
fondness and regret. Mr. Gibbon spent fourteen months in Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to which he had been sent at a premature 
age, and without a due portion of preparatory learning; and he 
may fairly be excused if he felt none of those regards, if he ex- 
presses none of those regrets. We cannot doubt his veracity, 
though we must impute something to his prejudices ; but the pic- 
ture of his academical life, which he displays ina most eloquent 
and elaborate invective against his mother university, is truly por- 
tentous. Without a guide to direct his studies, without a friend 
to fix his principles, without a rival to excite his emulation, an ar- 
dent and inquisitive mind, weary of vacuity, and disgusted by in- 
difference, drove him, at the age of little more than fifteen, into the 
bosom of the church of Rome. 

The astonishing reformation, which in point of institution and 
of discipline has since taken place in that university, leaves us at 
liberty to comment with freedom ona representation which is no- 
thing less than a panegyric on the present habits of the place. 
This appears to have been the turning point of Mr. Gibbon’s life 
and character. Had his active and elastic understanding, at the 
moment when it first began to expand itself, been furnished with 
an increase of force by compression, had he been taught the art 
of induction on the principles either of Aristotle or of Locke, and, 
above all, had his attention been directed to the New Testament, 
and to the great body of evidences on which its authority rests; 
had he been taught to distinguish the genuine miracles recorded 
in the gospels, the simplicity, the originality of the evidence in 
their favour, the benevolent and important ends for which they 
were wrought, together with the unaffected dignity and indepen- 
dent power of their author, from the best attested and most strik- 
ing wonders of the christian church in the succeeding centuries, 
he would not have been at a loss to draw the broad line of sepa- 
ration between the two, nor would he have complained “ that after 
so recent experience the world were not habituated to the hand of 
the divine artist.” 

Neglected, as he was, and left to the consequences of his own 
desultory inquiries, it is most evident that, ata time when he had 
never systematically studied the gospels, or the evidence of the 
gospel miracles, he entered,. with the fervour and curiosity which 
were natural to him, on the study of ecclesiastical history under 
the worst master who could be found. This was Dr. Middleton, 
the acute and malignant adversary of all claims to miraculous pow- 
ers in the primitive church. But this impulse was strengihened 
by the force of a violent recoil. His undisciplined and untutored 
genius had reasoned itself into a temporary submission to all the 
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demands which the church of Rome presumes to make on the 
faith and reason of her votaries ; and it was not till after a violent 
struggle, and by the help of arapidly strengthening understanding, 
that he was enabled to discard the absolute authority of the 
church, and the doctrine of the real presence. Thus emancipated, 
however, from the obligation of believing on authority, he was well 
prepared to pass the line, and, under the influence of such a guide, 
to refuse his assent to reasonable evidence. A declared catholic, 
however, was no longer a proper inmate for Magdalen College, 
and the son of an English protestant gentleman must at all events 
be cured of popery. For this purpose the method employed by 
his father, who appears to have been a capricious and ill-judging 
man, resembles the unskilful process in medicine by which a pain- 
ful disorder, afier being dislodged from the extremities, is thrown 
upon the vital parts. Young Gibbon was placed under the care 
of Mallet, the publisher of the works of Bolingbroke, a deist at 
best—but probably something more and worse. Now this was 
‘“‘ worshipful society.’ But the young man, still adhering, with the 
pertinacity of a confessor, to his catholic principles, was, after 
some months, removed into the family of a Swiss minister, where 
he beheld christianity under a third modification, poor, and gloomy, 
and squalid, devoid of what he accounted either the decent and 
gentlemanly indifference of the church of England, or the gorgeous 
and imposing exterior of that of Rome. 

Before we proceed to verify this short statement by extracts 
from his Life or Journal, let us be permitted to pause for an in- 
stant, and to reflect on the irreparable injury inflicted on a great 
genius, and through him upon the christian world, by such an edu- 
cation. Whatever pain such a thought may cost in the retrospect, 
there are those to whom it will be profitable to reflect, that on the 
institutions and discipline of their own foundations will always de- 
pend this tremendous possibility, that out of the herd of their pu- 
pils may arise a genius which, according to the direction he there 
receives, is to become a blessing or curse to his species, a Bo- 
lingbroke, a Hume, a Gibbon, or a Beattie, an Addison, or a 
Boyle. 

It is not given to ordinary talents to be extensively mischievous, 
and another century may elapse before the same inattention will 
be productive of the same consequences. But for consequences, 
however remote and unforeseen, broad and wilful negligence must 
always be responsible, and, when we take into the account the 
widely ramifying nature of consequences, more especially such as 
flow from the energies of misdirected genius circulated and per- 
petuated by the press, that must be a light ora hard nature which 
is not appalled by the consideration. 

‘To counteract the poison of Mr. Gibbon’s writings, a most in- 
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judicious method was taken by the advocates of the religion which 
he had insulted—his talents were decried, his accuracy was ques- 
tioned, his erudition was arraigned. This conduct recoiled upon 
themselves: for to the vigour, the splendour, the universality of 
his genius, the great work which he had so fondly prostituted, 
bore unequivocal testimony, while the Journal of his Studies, 
which is now for the first time given to the public, attests with 
equal clearness, the industry of his researches, and the compass 
and originality of his information. On one subject, and on one 
alone, the native candour of his mind was stained with prejudice 
originally contracted by the unhappy circumstances of his educa- 
tion, and gradually exasperated into obstinacy and hatred. There 
was, indeed, a difficulty in conducting the warfare against an ene- 
my like Mr. Gibbon, which would have perplexed abler men than 
the best of those who encountered him. The artifices of his style 
and manner, the nicety of distinguishing between irony and serious 
assertion, of ascertaining when he was speaking in the person of 
an adversary, or when in his own, together with the impossibility 
of removing that general effect and impression which, indepen- 
dently of any specific conclusion, almost involuntarily adheres to 
the mind after the perusal of his history, while it placed him out 
of the reach of fair and legitimate reasoning, hindered his readers 
from perceiving that, after all, no doctrine had been confuted and 
no fact disproved. But the great artifice which runs through the 
whole work is that of making christianity responsible for all the 
crimes and all the absurdities which, in succeeding times, (and 
those, too, times of increasing barbarism,) had been made to adhere 
to it—The unfairness of such a procedure may best be shown by 
an illustration.—In some remote and elevated region a pure and 
copious spring bursts forth, which, receiving many accessions, and 
passing over many strata in its course, is sometimes defiled by tor- 
rents and sometimes poisoned by mineral impregnations: a che- 
mist proceeds to analyze the waters of this stream in the midst of 
its course, and instead of discovering, as his art, if honestly em- 
ployed, would have taught him, that, adulterated as it is, a portion 
of the parent fountain runs through the whole, and is capable of 
being separated in its original purity, leaves it to be inferred from 
an artful and partial analysis that the source itself is polluted. 
—Such was Mr. Gibbon’s conduct toward the religion of the 
gospel. : 

Of Mr. Gibbon’s Life, which, through the zeal of his noble 
friend, has long been in the possession of the public, we shall 
make no farther use than by an occasional comparison with his 
Journal, in which he has happily recorded the process of his 
studies, and, with one exception, of his opinions, at that critical 
period which determined the character of his future life. We say 
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with one exception, for though, at this early period, without any 
systematic inquiry into the evidences of christianity, he evidently 
declined into a settled disbelief of all revealed religion; yet in his 
Life, where every other, even the minutest shade of difference is 
marked with precision, and even in the rough sketch of his thoughts 
and studies, which he appears otherwise to have drawn with great 
simplicity from day to day, this unhappy change is left to be in- 
ferred, partly from the character of the books which he read, but 
principally from oblique and disingenuous hints, which prove 
nothing but that, at that early period of reflection, he had contract- 
ed, from timidity, from uncertainty, and perhaps from want of can- 
dour, that characteristic and sarcastic manner, which has robbed 
him of the fairer fame to which the general probity of his nature 
might have led him to aspire—that of an open and generous enemy 
of revelation. 

To those who are still disposed to give credit to Mr. Gibbon 
for his affected though oblique comparison of his own progressive 
emancipation from prejudice and popery, with that of the acute 
and subtle Chillingworth, we recommend the following argument, 
which appears to have operated powerfully upon his mind against 
the arguments for transubstantiation. 


**] still remember my solitary transport at the discovery of a philo- 
sophical argument against the doctrine of transubstantiation: that the 
text of scripture which seems to inculcate the real presence is attested 
only by a single sense—our sight; while the real presence itself is 
disproved by three of our senses—the sight, the touch, aud the taste.” 


Chillingworth would not thus unskilfully and illogically have con- 
founded the evidence of sense, as applied to testimony, with its 
application to the original object. Happily, however, or, as some 
of our readers may think, unhappily, this doughty argument pre- 
vailed, and the result was, * that the various articles of the church 
of Rome disappeared like a dream, and, after full conviction, on 
Christmas-day, 1754, I received the sacrament in the church of 
Lausanne. It was here that I suspended my religious inquiries, 
acquiescing with implicit belief in the tenets and mysteries which 
are adopted by the general consent of catholics and protestants,” 
or, in other words, carrying with him into his new profession of 
religion one of the most pernicious principles belonging to that 
which he had abandoned, namely, implicit submission to authority. 

It was at Lausanne, however, and during this period, that Mr. 
Gibbon, placed under the directions of a well-meaning man, whose 

owers and attainments he soon outstripped, became a severe and 
_ habitual student, conscious of his own genius, and probably anti- 
cipating the high distinction to which he afterwards attained. He 
had passed his fourteen months of indolence and vacuity at Oxford 
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without a knowledge even of the Greek alphabet: under M. Pavil- 
lard he not only remedied that defect, but, by pertinacious study, 
laid the foundation of a critical knowledge of that Janguage which 
his labours and his prejudices afterwards turned to so good and to 
so bad account. Here too he entered on the study of mathematics, 
which he discontinued for a reason which, perhaps without know- 
ing it, was common to Warburton and himself. ‘ As soon as I un- 
derstood the principles, I relinquished for ever the pursuit of the 
mathematics, nor can I Jament that I desisted before my mind was 
hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive of the 
finer feelings of moral evidence, which must however determine 
the actions and opinions of our lives.”’ That rigid demonstration, 
of which the object is mathematical certainty, incapacitates the 
mind from estimating the innumerable shades of probability, from 
moral certainty down to the lowest conceivable possibility, is an 
opinion more specious than solid. The practice of mathematical 
investigation tends to strengthen the reasoning faculties in general, 
and, though the habit of requiring certainty may lead the reasoner 
to undervalue moral evidence, it can by no conceivable process 
incapacitate him from comprehending it. Almost all the best 
judges of moral evidence, and particularly the great modern ad- 
vocates for the evidences of christianity, have been mathematicians, 
and happy would it have been for Mr. Gibbon and his admirers, 
had his “ finer feelings” of this species of induction led him to form 
an acquaintance with their writings. His acquaintances, however, 
and the exercises of his understanding at this period, were of 
another sort: in the society of a Swiss minister,* who was scarcely 
a concealed infidel, Mr. Gibbon acquired some dexterity in the 
use of his philosophical weapons; but he was still the slave of 
education and prejudice. Soon after, however, these chains ap- 
pear to have been removed by a hand which, about twenty years 
later, was equally successful in breaking the chains of education 
and prejudice which had fettered a whole nation:—the world is 
pretty well acquainted with the success of that experiment. 


‘Before I was recalled from Switzerland, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the most extraordinary man of the age: a poet, a historian, a 
philosopher, who has filled thirty quartos of prose and verse, with his 
various productions, often excellent, and always entertaining. Need I 
add the name of Voltaire ?—A-decent theatre was fitted up (by Vol- 
taire ) at Monrepos, &c.—My ardour, which soon became conspicuous, 
seldom failed of procuring me a ticket. The habits of pleasure forti- 
fied my taste for the French theatre, and that taste has perhaps abat- 


* This must be understood not of M. Pavillard, but another minister of the same 
thureh—a man of meuh higher attainments, and much less sincerity. 
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ed my idolatry for the gigantic genius of Shakspeare, which is incul- 
cated from our infancy as the first duty of an Englishman.” 


Alas! the same taste abated his reverence for some more serious 
things, which, with all our national admiration of Shakspeare, are, 
we trust, and long will be, inculcated as the first duties of English- 
men. ‘The following confession is at once ingenuous and im- 
portant: 


“'The rigid course of discipline and abstinence to which I was con- 
demned (at Lausanne) invigorated the constitution of my mind and 
body : pride and poverty estranged me from my countrymen. One 
mischief, however, in their eyes, (we may add in our own,) a serious 
and irreparable mischief, was derived from the success of my Swiss 
education: I had ceased to be an Englishman: (had he chosen to 
speak out, he would have added—a christian. ) Atthe flexible pe- 
riod of youth, from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, my opinions, ha- 
bits, and sentiments, were cast in a foreign mould; the faint and dis- 
tant remembrance of England was almost obliterated : my native 
language was grown less familiar, and I should have cheerfully ac- 


cepted the offer of a moderate independence on the terms of perpetual 
exile.” 


We insert here an abstract from a very curious letter, written 
about a yearand a half after Mr. Gibbon first left England, in order 
not only to show what was the state of his religious opinions at that 
period, but after how short a disuse a young man of the most tena- 
cious memory could have adopted a foreign idiom, and have lost 
his mother tongue. It will also account for another fact, namely, 
ihe stately uniformity of his historical style. It was not only 
wrought for a great purpose by long elaboration, but the materials 
of it were formed out of a language which had long ceased to be 
vernacular to the writer. 


“7 am now a good protestant, and am extremely glad of it. I have 
in all my letters taken notice of the different movements of my mind, 
entirely catholic when I came to Lausanne, wavering long time be- 
tween the two systems, and at last fixed for the protestant. I had still 
another difficulty. Brought up with all the ideas of the church of En- 
gland, I could scarcely resolve fo communion with presbyterians, as 
all the people of this country are. I at last got over it, for consider- 
ing that whatever difference there may be between their churches 
and ours in the government and discipline,*they still regard us as 
brethren, and profess the same faith as us—determined, then, in this 
design, I declared it to the ministers of the town, who having ex- 
amined me, permitted me to receive it with them, which I did Christ 
mas-day,” &c. 
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A comparison between this piebald jargon and some of the mag- 
nificent sentences of the Decline and Fall, would afford a signal 
triumph to external testimony over the probabilities of internal evi- 
dence. ‘From mere inequality,” said Dr. Johnson, “ what can 
be inferred ?” Embracing distant periods of the same life, we may 
dare to ask the same question concerning dissimilarity. 

Were it not that in strong minds decayed and almost extin- 
guished affections are capable of sudden and violent resuscitation, 
and intermitted acquirements easily and completely restored, who 
would have suspected that this extraordinary youth should, on his 
return to his country, become a great, though not an easy writer, 
in that language which had so nearly perished from his recollec- 
tion; that, ~ after “ the faint and distant remembrance of England 
kad been almost obliterated,” the glow of patriotism should be 
kindled in his breast, and that, during the many years of his last 
exile, he should cherish the laws and civil institutions of England 
with all the fondness of a man who had never quitted its shores. 

But we turn to his Journal, which commences ia the year 1761, 
and embraces about two years, during which the writer was resi- 
dent at his father’s house, and in the midst of the engagements of a 
country life and the duties of a militia officer, was pursuing a dili- 
sent and systematic course of study, the objects of which he has 
accurately recorded. 

In the ardour of these pursuits, carefully and distinctly record- 
ed by himself, it is very material to observe, that he only read St. 
Johe? s Gospel, and one chapter of St. Luke, in the original Greek. 
This appears to have been the sum of his scriptural studies, at a 
time when his opinions on the subject of revelation were set! line 
for life, and for the result of which he claims the same credit 
which is allowed by him to the acute and indefatigable, the deeply 
read and scriptural Chillingworth. After such an investigation, 
preceded by little more than the pious instructions of the nursery, 
and the common details of christianity, which he had casually 
picked up at the parish church of his family, or from the discourses 
of his Swiss tutor, did this man, who brought all the powers of his 
understanding to minor inquiries, who weighed every doubt, stop- 
ped short at every difficulty, and never quitted the most abstruse 
subject till he had mastered it, think himself entitled not only to 
reject all revealed religion in a mass, but, as if the matter were al- 
ready decided among all but a few ignorant and interested bigots, 
contemptuously assign it a place among other absurd and antiqua- 
ted superstitions, which had had their day and were forgotten. 
Now this is the proper ground of Mr. Gibbon’s delinquency as an 
ecclesiastical historian and controvertist. It was not incompetence 
only, but voluntary incompetence, and that on the most important 
of all subjects. It was, therefore, dishonesty: and to this cause 
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is probably to be assigned that spirit, not of levity and scorn only, 
but of the bitterest rancour, with which he rarely fails to speak of 
christianity. Secretly conscious of his own unfairness, he 
hated, because he had injured, a religion which, had it been sup- 
ported by no external testimony, would, from its own intrinsic ex- 
cellence, have been entitled, at the hands of every honest and mo- 
ral man, to tenderness and respect. 

With all his confidence, however, in his own powers, Gibbon 
was evidently appalled by the burst of public indignation with 
which, in the midst of all the applause excited by their learning 
and eloquence, the first volumes of his elaborate history were re- 
ceived. He appears to have reckoned upon the indifference of 
one part of his countrymen to his infidelity, and of another to his 
indecencies—happily for the faith and morals of England, at that 
period, he was mistaken. He had, indeed, the consolation and the 
triumph of some feeble antagonists; but he would secretly de- 
spise the baseness of some private correspondents, who, to flatter 
his genius, betrayed the cause of religion. The unfaithfulness of 
some of these was disclosed in the first edition of his posthumous 
works; and the reputation of Robertson, in particular, has been 
“shot dead,” by asingle letier. Mr. Hayley, a poet, a layman, a 
man of the world, and a devoted admirer of the historian, had ho- 
nestly remonstrated with him on his treatment of christianity, while 
the principal of the University of Edinburgh, the first clergyman 
of the national church of Scotland, speaks with cool derision of 
some persons (alluding to Mr. Hayley) as “ outrageously chris- 
tian.” The present publication bears testimony to the fidelity of 
Dr. Vincent; but we are extremely indebted to the noble editor 
for a letter from the well-known author of the History of Man- 
chester, which is every way characteristic and worthy of the wri- 
ter. This ingenious, learned, fanciful, and positive man, was too 
honest to compliment away his faith, either to taste or friendship ; 
and the following manly remonstrance which has, hitherto, as it ap- 
pears, from oversight, lain neglected among Mr. Gibbon’s papers, 
dissolved a connexion, which genius, perhaps equal genius, and si- 
milar pursuits, had once cemented between the writer and himself, 
of whom, in such a cause, the one was too spirited to withhold re- 
proof, and the other too proud to endure it. 


“You never speak feebly except when you come upon British 
ground, and never weakly, except when you attack christianity. In 
the former case you seem to want information; in the latter, you 
plainly want the common candour of a citizen of the world, for the 
religious system of your country. Pardon me, sir, but I cannot bear, 
without indignation, your sarcastic slyness upon christianity, and can- 
not see, without pity, your determined hostility to the gospel. 
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“ These, however, are trifles light as air in my estimation, when they 
are compared with what I think the great blot of your work. You 
have there exhibited deism in a new shape, and in one that is more 
likely to affect the uninstructed million, than the reasoning form 
which she has usually worn. You seem to me like another ‘Tacitus, 
revived with all his animosity against christianity, his strong philoso- 
phical spirit of sentiment—and you will have the dishonour (pardon 
me, sir,) of being ranked by the folly of scepticism, which is working 
so powerfully at present, among the most distinguished sceptics of 
the age. I have long suspected the tendency of your opinions: I 
once took the liberty of hinting my suspicions—but I did not think 
the poison had spread so universally through your frame. And I can 
only deplore the misfortune, and a very great one I consider it, to 
the highest and dearest interests of man, among your readers. [I re- 
main with an equal mixture of regret and regard,” &c. &c. 


Let the manly indignation, the wounded and afflicted friendship, 
expressed in the last letter, be compared with the courtly base- 
ness, for it is nothing better, of that which, unfortunately for the 
writer, immediately follows. 


‘*T cannot forbear expressing my thanks to you for the very great 
pleasure and instruction I have met with in your excellent work. I 
protest to you, | know of no history in our language written with 
equai purity, precision, and elegancy of style. I presume you have 
heard that offence is taken at some passages that are thought unfa- 
vourable to the truth of christianity. I hope you will proceed to 
finish your plan, and gratify the eager wishes of the public to see the 
whole of your work. May I ever hope for the honour of seeing you 
at this place? It would give me the most real pleasure. I am, with 
the truest regard, &c. 

* Jos. WARTON.” 


Of his two ecclesiastical correspondents, which did the author of 
the Decline and Fall despise, and which respect? 

On the style and spirit of Mr. Gibbon’s own letters it were vain 
tocomment. ‘They rank in the first class of epistolary composi- 
tion, equally honourable to the head and heart of the writer. Ease, 
vigour, spirit, and the very soul of friendship, pervade the whole. 
On the subject of religion they maintain a general silence, which 
was obviously the effect of indifference ; and on another subject 
they contain nothing that would put a vestal to the blush. On one 
or two occasions, however, enough is disclosed to show, that with 
the proofs of revelation, Gibbon rejected the probabilities of natu- 
ral religion. Born with a constitution naturally incredulous, he had 
refined it into a systematic rejection of almost every thing beyond 
the reach of the senses; and this state of the understanding, after 
the example of his school, he dignified with the name of philoso- 
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pay: In this spirit, death appears to have been contemplated by 
im with sullen acquiescence, as the physical law and end of his 
existence: and, by a dreadful consistency, the Memoirs of his 
Life, written very near its termination, close with the following 
horrible sentence : 


In old age, the consolation of hope is reserved for the tenderness 
of parents, who commence a new life in their children, the faith of en- 
thusiasts, who sing hallilujahs above the clouds, and the vanity of au 
thors, who presume the immortality of their name and writings.” 


This is sufficiently explicit—all religious hope is the faith of en- 
thusiasts! Such are the comforts which philosophy administers 
in the decline of life. But were death, as these men pretend, real- 
ly the end of human existence, it might yet be inquired, who was 
the wiser man, he who had disarmed it of its terrors by the hope 
of a joyful immortality, or he who, in contravention of the general 
understanding and feelings of mankind, had made it to differ from 
the extinction of a brute, no otherwise than, as the one was ac- 
companied by anticipation and the other not—that is, to differ in- 
finitely for the worse ? : 

The former publication of his Memoirs, and the present one of 
his more artless and contemporary Journal, have enabled those who 
had heretofore contemplated Mr. Gibbon in the distant and digni- 
fied character of the historian, to form-a nearer and more familiar 
estimate of his character as a scholar and a man. He was at once 
a severe student, a man of pleasure, and a man of fashion. With- 
out profession, without the cares of a family, and with a noble friend, 
who relieved him from the burden of his own private concerns, he 
divided the day between the labour of reading, reflecting, and com- 
posing, and the relaxation of elegant and polished society. Though 
bred a country gentleman, his constitution rendered him incapable 
of athletic sports, or even vigorous exercise; and at that early 
and active period of life, when his equals were pursuing the bois- 
terous diversions of the field, young Gibbon was anxiously settling 
some point of ancient chronology, or laboriously working his way 
through the difficulties of the Greek language. 

With talents, in every respect but one, of the highest order, he 
was the artificer of his own vast erudition; and he was one of the 
favoured few who, in point of mere attainments, may seem to have 
been eventually benefited by a neglected education. The calum- 
nies of his enemies, with respect to the originality of his re- 
searches, may safely be despised. With a degree of perseverance 
never, perhaps, equalled in the compilation of a single work, he 
systematically pursued his way through that ocean of literature 
which intervenes between the second and sixteenth centuries of 
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the christian era. By nature and by cultivation endowed with the 
most exquisite and classical taste, he endured, though not without 
many a sarcastic sneer, the pomp and tumour of the Byzantine, 
and the figurative sententiousness of the Arabic historians. He had 
embarked on a voyage of discovery and experiment, more com- 
prehensive and more difficult than had ever been undertaken by 
any single adventurer, and he had made up his mind to the toils and 
discouragements which awaited him. He read with great rapidity, 
and in his earlier years of study, (a practice which may be com- 
mended to the imitation of every systematic student,) he abstract- 
ed and reasoned upon whatever he read: he records, (and we give 
him full credit for the anecdote,) that he devoured a hundred 
pages of Cluver’s Italy, a closely printed folio, abounding with 
Greek quotations, in a single day. Of original literature he had 
not a tincture, nor, with accurate versions of their oriental writers 
at hand, would he have been improved by it. ‘Though born and 
partly educated in England, the French language, which he wrote 
with an ease aw Delegance never attained by him in the dialect of 
bis native country, must finally be regarded as his vernacular 
idiom: He loved its facility, its clearness, its fitness for conver- 
sation, while the peculiar associations which connected its first ac- 
quirement with the interesting period of early life, commended it 
to the affection of his maturer age. Fer the habits of that highly 
polished and lively people, he early imbibed a similar attachment ; 
anu, in attending to those oblique and ironical hints of which he 
was so fond, it is not difficult to discover, that, on his return, ac- 
complished and elegant, and fastidious, to his native country, he 
felt not a little of the remaining Teutonic character and the manners 
and conversation of all but the highest ranks in England. Yet wiih 
a happy inconsistency, he loved her constitution and government ; 
he discerned that the perfection of civil wisdom might be found 
where perhaps the last grace and polish of life was wanting ; and 
in an arduous struggle, the American war, he supported, by a si- 
lent vote in parliament, (for nature had withheld from him the 
gift of oratory,) the interests of government against her revolted 
colonies. 

The strong epicurean tendency of his constitution led him to 
abhor change as the greatest of political evils, and, upon this prin- 
ciple, sometimes in jest and sometimes in earnest, he was wont to 
defend whatever was established, because it was so. He consi- 
dered the progress of christianity as a disturbance of the quiet and 
established rights of paganism; and the reformation, though he al- 
lowed, to a certain extent, its beneficial influence ov mental free- 
dom, as another invasion of the quiet and settled claims of popery. 
His serious (if in such a writer it be possible to discover what is 
serious and what is not, but his apparently serious) and strong par 
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tiality for Mahommedism, was a singular phenomenon. Insulting 
and discarding christianity for the follies and inconsistencies of its 
professors, which, at worst, were no more than a recoil of human 
passions upon its genuine influence, he could endure, nay, he 
could applaud the Mahommedan imposture, though slaughter, de- 
vastation, and military fanaticism, were parts of its constitution. 
But the secret (a secret, perhaps, to himself) was, that the objects 
on which those terrible qualities were exercised, happened to be 
Jews and Christians, against whom intolerance itself was to be 
tolerated, and every license was lawful. In bis insidious attacks 
upon the gospel, he had reckoned too securely upon the apathy 
and indifference of his countrymen; but shocked and confounded, 
as he owns hiinself to have been, by the consequences of his mis- 
take, he put forth all his powers of sarcasm, irony, and vindictive 
scorn, on his indiscreet and unfortunate adversaries. In him, the 
man and the writer (it is no unusual inconsistency) were two dif- 
ferent creatures. Affectionate, and even piously attentive, to rela- 
tives, who could contribute little to his entertainment, and rothing 
to his emolument, constant in unequal friendships, and grateful to 
fallen greatness, it is impossible not to pronounce him, so far, an 
amiable man. 

It is difficult to discover how it came to pass, that a man who 
delighted in the conversation of chaste and accomplished women, 
and whose correspondence with friends, even of his own sex, is 
wholly untinctured with pruriency of imagination, should, in the 
great work on which his reputation was embarked, have had so 
little regard for the public and himself, as to pour out such tor- 
rents of ancient indecency. It is no apology for this insult upon 
the public morals, (a systematic and persevering insult of many 
years’ continuance,) that the poison was confined to his notes, and 
enveloped in the cover of a dead and difficult language. It did more 
mischief than his infidelity: it addressed itself to the imagination 
and the passions of an age which needed not to be inflamed by in- 
tellectual incentives—to the youth of our great schools and uni- 
versities, who, captivated by the seductive charms of his text, 
would be farther attracted by the learned semblance of his notes, 
to descend to the polluted margin, where they might decypher 
Greek, and drink in vice and profligacy by the same effort. We 
had once formed the impracticable resolution of expunging the of- 
fensive passages, of both descriptions, from our copy of the De- 
cline and Fall. ‘The ribaldry, indeed, of the notes might, by a 
due degree of perseverance, have been expelled, and a blotted 
page might have well been atoned for by the comparative purity 
of what remained : but the sneers and sarcasms, the hints and al- 
lusions, the sly, depreciating associations and comparisons of the 
‘ext could by no art or effort be removed. 
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Quinque palestrite licet hec plantaria vellant, 
Haud tamen ista filix ullo mansuescit aratro.—Pers. 


So incorporated, indeed, afe these vices with the very texture 
and tissue of the work, that it would be as easy to extract, thread 
by thread, the offensive and hideous figures sometimes interwoven 
into a piece of ancient tapestry, as to detach those parts from Gib- 
bon’s History, and leave any thing but the trama figure behind. 
This maturity in intellectual vice, he appears to have attained 
only in his later days. In his Journal, written at three-and-twen- 
ty, he speaks of the impurities of Juvenal in a manner which 
shows his imagination, and the principle, at least, of his morals, to 
have been yet untainted. It is edifying, however, to observe, 
that having abandoned the gospel, the gospel abandoned him; 
and that he is driven to the defence of his immoralities upon a 
principle which proves how much better a casuist is the meanest 
christian than the greatest philosopher. 


‘“‘'The reproach of indecency has been loudly echoed by the rigid 
censors of morals—lIl am justified in painting the manners of the 
times.” (What! by such distinct exhibitions as necessarily prompt 
to vice!) “ ‘The vices of Theodora form an essential feature in the 
life and character of Justinian, and the most naked tale in my histo- 
ry is told by the Rev. Mr. Joseph Warton, an instructor of youth.” 
(What is disgraceful to the one can be no excuse for the other.) “ But 


my English style is chaste, and all licentious passages are left in the 
obscurity of a learnéd language.” 


They should have been left in the obscure and forgotten vo- 
lumes from which Gibbon’s pernicious industry drew them forth. 
Such, however, is the consistency of a philosopher! and such 
was in his old age the morality of a man who, in his early years, 
had the grace to describe the New Aretin as “blackguard buf- 
foonery, which would be thrown by with disgust, did it not attack 
religion with the most shocking indecency!”’ How little did the 
young and virtuous writer apprehend that this shocking portrait 
would one day become a striking likeness of himself! 

With such powers of entertainment and mischief as Gibbon pos- 
sessed, it was matter of serious complaint when his first volumes 
appeared, that the cause of revelation and of morality should have 
fallen into such hands as those of Travis, Cheisum, and Davies. 
At that period Dr. Horne could have displayed the same lively 
wit which had rendered Hume and his partisans ridiculous ; Hors- 
ley could have stretched forth that mighty arm which laid pros- 
trate the heresies of Priestley, and Paley could have employed 
that faculty of irrefragable argument which has since placed the 
evidences of christianity on a basis never to be shaken. The last, 
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indeed, in one masterly chapter of a work dedicated to general 
morality, bestowed a severe and dignified castigation on the un- 
fairnsss of the infidel philosopher; but he acknowledged, while 
he declined, the difficulty of a direct encounter, merely because 
there was no tangible argument with which to grapple, and be- 
cause it was “impossible to refute a sneer.” But while the pro- 
per champions of revelation were silent, our historian of the De- 
cline and Fall received the hardest and most painful stroke from 
a weapon, like the sword of Harmodius and Aristogiton, entwined 
with myrtle, in the hand of a panegyrist, and in some respects of 
an auxiliary. Noman was equally qualified with Porson to esti- 
mate the merits and the vices of Gibbon. Distant and opposite as 
their habits and manners were, distant and opposite, indeed, as 
those of a gentleman and a hog, they had, notwithstanding, many 
points of resemblance. With the common (we do not mean the 
ordinary) qualifications of wit, acuteness, industry, Greek, the ab- 
sence of religion, and a sovereign contempt for dull men, who pre- 
sumed to interfere with them, they met like two well-matched 
critics, prepared, by turns, to encounter, to admire, to panegyrize, 
and to abuse each other. The singular but equitable combina- 
tion of feelings on the part of the Greek Professor, produced a 
short critique on the historian and his great work; so discriminat- 
ing and judicious, so mixed and compounded of sweet and bitter, 
so flattering to the author, and so humiliating to the man, that, as 
the work from which it has been detached is not in every hand, 
we may be pardoned for subjoining it. 
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‘Mr. Gibbon’s industry is indefatigable, his accuracy scrupulous, 
his reading, which is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, immense, ' 
his attention always awake, his memory retentive, his style emphatic : 
and expressive, his sentences harmonious, his reflections are just and : 
profound ; he pleads eloquently for the rights of mankind and the duty 
of toleration: nor does his humanity ever slumber unless when wo- 
men are ravished, or the christians persecuted. He often makes, when 
he cannot readily find, an occasion to insult our religion, which he 
hates so cordially, that he might seem to revenge some personal in- 
jury. Such is his eagerness in the cause, that he stoops to the most 
despicable pun, or to the most awkward perversion of language, for 
the pleasure of turning the scripture into ribaldry, or of calling Jesus 
animpostor. ‘Though his style is, in general, correct and elegant, he 
sometimes draws out “ the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple 
of his argument.” In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms he too fre- 
quently dignifies trifies, and clothes common thoughts in a splendid 
dress that would be rich enough for the noblest ideas. Inshort, we 
are too often reminded of that great man, Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, 
whose manner was so inimitably fine, that he had as much to say 
upon ariband as a Raphael. 
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“ A less pardonable fault is that rage for indecency which pervades 
the whole work, but especially the last volumes; and, to the honour 
of his consistency, this is the same man, who is so prudish that he 
does not call Belisarius a cuckold, because it is too bad a word fora 
decent historian to use. If the history were anonymous, [ should 
gue-s that those disgraceful obscenities were written by some de- 
bauchee, who, having from age, or accident, or excess, survived the 
practice of lust, still indulged himself in the luxury of speculation, 
and exposed the impotent imbecility after he had lost the vigour of 
his passions.” 


When it was remembered that in early life the moral sense of 
Gibbon was pure and virtuous, that the vice here reprehended 
grew with his years, and thai, in the mean time, he was gradually 
oppressed by a peculiar distemper, which, though not the effect 
of debauchery, probabiy reduced him to the state here described, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge the penetration, it is difficult 
to blame the spite, by which this just and cutting rebuke was dic- 
tated. 

But the ultimate cause of the evil lay still deeper; principles 
and practice, operating alternately as cause and effect, are gene- 
rally observed to corrupt each other. The understanding of Mr. 
Gibbon was first perverted—his imagination was next debauched 
—and lastly, his respect for himself and for mankind was destroy- 
ed. There is an ancient Greek writer whose works, had they 
found a place in Mr. Gibbon’s library, might possibly have direct- 


ed him to the following passage = Aton yvovles rov feov ax ws @tov edokacay, n 
tuXapiSncay, GAA’ eualaiwSncay ev Tors Siadoyicpois Avlwy, was ecuolic3n n Gcuvelos avlwy xapdia 
—Aso wai rapedwxev aviss 6 Ozos ev Tass em Puyiais aulwy sis axaPapciay.* 


Though the infidelity of Gibbon was, doubtless, in a great 
degree, a creature of the heart, yet a single defect in a noble un- 
derstanding may have contributed to produce it. With taste, 
invention, imagination, and memory, in greater perfection than 
those qualities are for the most part singly bestowed upon men, 
Mr. Gibbon’s reasoning powers were not of the first order. Quick 
in apprehending, and eager in exposing, single flaws and defects 
in evidence, he appears to have been incapable of comprehending 
a great and complicated body of proofs, external and internal, such 
as must have been weighed with care and candour before a man is 
entitled to reject the gospel, and much more so-before he is justi- 
fied in attempting to unsettle the faith of others. But his offences 
have been visited upon his own head by a partial privation, at least, 
of those posthumous honours, to which, in despair of a better im- 
mortality, he eagerly aspired; and it is to the honour of the En- 
glish nation, that genius and erudition, such as those of Gibbon, 
have not been able to preserve his memory from reproach, or, 


* Romans, i. 20. 
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what to him would have been more galling, from compassion. For 
a season, indeed, like his neglected or forgotten predecessors, he 
might subvert the faith of the shallow, and the morals of the young ; 
but he is an English classic who now begins to sleep upon the 
shelf: and Paley has more readers than the infidel historian. On 
the whole, as a champion who sallied forth to the destruction of 
what he deemed the equal bigotry and fanaticism of all religions, 
his arm was unquestionably powerful, his lance sharp and glitter- 
ing; he may have successfully transpierced many pernicious su- 
perstitions ; he may have chased before him many and hideous 
phantoms of the middle ages; but when he attacks the basis of 
christianity, he tilts against a rock, and his bruised and pointless 
Weapon recoils upon himself. 

T’o the noble and highly respectable editor of these volumes we 
have in the last place to express our obligations for a collection no 
less pure and inoffensive than it is, in its different parts, learned, 
acute, and elegant. But perhaps we are not acquainted with the 
full extent of these obligations. Perhaps, (and the character of 
Gibbon entitles his memory to no exemption from such a suspicion,) 
perhaps we have to be grateful alike for what has been withheld 
and for what has been bestowed. It is not improbable that in 
this edition his friend may have exercised toward his remains a 
kind severity, which he wanted the virtue to exercise upon him- 
self. It is scarcely to be believed that all his stores of poison, mo- 
ral and intellectual, had been exhausted on his great work. After 
a discharge, however copious, an understanding and imagination 
like his had the power of reproducing such secretions with great 
rapidity :—should this conjecture have any foundation, we entreat, 
we adjure, Lord Sheffield, as a lover of the best interests of man- 
kind, not to think his duty discharged by the suppression of such 
evils, without their extinction. After his decease his bureaus may 
be rifled, by some needy and unprincipled wretch, who, with osten- 
tatious and interested impiety, may draw forth the last dregs of 
Gibbon, which are now perchance quietly settled upon their lees. 
in Italy, where the nudities of ancient statuary are endured by 
both sexes, there are, however, some groups of the most exquisite 
workmanship, on subjects so abominable, that even the lax mo- 
rality of that country has condemned them to a strict concealment 
—had they been the work of Praxiteles himself, they ought to 
have been broken to pieces. 
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The Descent of Liberty, a Mask. By Leigh Hunt. 


[From the Eclectic Review. ] 


PREFIXED fo this little Poem is a discourse “On the Origin 
and Nature of Masks.” Mr. Hunt is not inclined to fetter so 
lively and airy a composition in the bonds of a too strict definition ; 
he considers it as 


“A mixed drama, allowing of natural incidents as ef every thing 
else that is dramatic, but more essentially given up to the fancy, and 
abounding in machinery and personification, generally with a parti- 
cular allusion.” p. xxiv. 


Milton’s Comus he considers as the best, indeed, but, at the 
same time, the least specific work of its kind. Perhaps, com- 
mon readers will have their idea of a mask best formed by being 
referred to that in Shakspeare’s Tempest. 

Mr. Hunt’s piece is of a much more extensive and varied na- 
ture ; extremely gorgeous in its pageants, rich in its imagination, 
and delightfully romantic and fanciful in its diction. ‘To some 
readers, indeed, the diction may appear as too much an imitation 
of our eld poets; but to us, any thing that brings them to recol- 
lection is charming. Neither can Mr. Hunt be called, properly, 
an imitator; he has imbued himself richly with the wild fancies 
and picturesque language of those good old bards, but he has, at 
the same time, his own manner. 

The subject, as the reader will guess by the title, is the re- 
turn of Liberty and Peace to the earth, after the downfall of 
Bonaparte; and we think the political purport now and then 
peeps rather too broadly through the fancy of the piece. Shep- 
herds are introduced as having heard, for some days, sweet music 
in the air, a 


‘ New sound, 
The first, of any comfortable breath, 
Our wood has heard for years.” 


Hence, they augur some glad change at hand, some relief 
from the enchanter who has so long been the curse of the “ weary 
land.” 


“T know not why, 
But there is such a sweetness in the touch 
Of this mysterious pipe that’s come ainong us—- 


Vor. VI. New Series. 15 
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Something so full of trilling gladsomeness, 

As if the heart were at the lip that fill’d if, 

Or went a rippling to the fingers’ ends, 

That it forebodes, to me, some blessed change.” P. &. 


Of this music and of their conjectures they resolve to inform 
old Eunomus, 


“ Who used to set 
So rare a lesson to the former court, 
But now shuts his sorrows in this corner.” P. &. 


“ How has he suffered ? 
Both his sons gone—the first one by his death 
Breaking the mother’s heart, the second now 
Torn from his bride, and dead too as they say.” P. 10. 


This Eunomus, and his daughter-in-law, Myrtilla, are charm- 
ingly described; and, at the request of the latter, put forth ina 
sweet song; a spirit announces the coming of Liberty. The de- 
struction of the enchanter is then shown in an aérial pageant, and 
the twilight, which before had lain upon the face of the whole 
country, vanishes. Spring descends to prepare the earth for the 
approach of Liberty ; and perhaps we could not quote any thing 
more characteristic of the author’s lighter and more playful sty le, 
than the description which is given of her flowers. 


“Then the flowers on all their beds 
How the sparklers glance their heads! 
Daisies with their pinky lashes, 
And the marigold’s broad flashes, 
Hyacinth with sapphire bell 
Curling backward, and the swell 
Of the rose, full lip’d and warm, 
Round about whose riper form 

Her slender virgin train are seen 

In their close-fit caps of green: 
Lilacs then, and daffodillies, 

And the nice-leav’d lesser lilies, 
Shading like detected light, 

Their little green-tipt lamps of white ; 
Blissful poppy, odorous pea, 

With its wings up lightsomely ; 
Balsam with his shaft of amber, 
Mignonette for lady’s chamber, 
And genteel geranium, 

With a leaf for all that come ; 

And the tulip, trick’d out finest, 
And the pink, of smell divinest ; 
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And as proud as all of them 

Bound in one, the garden’s gem, 
Heartsease, like a gallant bold, 

In his cloth of purple and gold.” P. 28—29. 


We return to earth, and we are delighted with the innocent 
fancies of Myrtilla. 


** You’ve heard me, Sir, 
In my young fancy picture out a world, 
Such as our present-timed, unfinal eyes, 
Knowing but what they see—and not even that~ 
Might gather from the best of what’s before them, 
Leaving out evil as a vexing thorn, 
Whose use they know not ;— 


ides -* ia Sa 


{ 2d. Shep. Such a world, you say, 
‘This change appears ? 





Myrt. I do, it seems to me, 
{n its fresh whisper, and delighted eye, 

And all this burst of out-o’-door enjoyment, 
Just like a new creation.—Spring and Summer 
Married, and Winter dead to be no more. 

Was ever so much horror, at the best, | 
Follow’d by such a time—change, wondrous change, 
In what has busied all your talk by the way, 
And with it all this luxury—flowers, blossoms, 
And heaps of leafiness on every side, 

About and overhead, with beams between, 
And quick-voie’d birds that steep the trees in music, 
Green fields and crystal waters, and blue skies, 
With here and there a little harmless cloud 
That only wants a visible cherub on it 

To ride its silver—happy human beings 
O’ertaking us meantime at every step 

With smile that cannot help itself, and turning, 
As they pass quick, with greeting of the day, 
Exchanging blessedness :—Oh Sir, oh father, 
'There’s such a look of promise all about us, 

A smile so bidding, something that almost 
Seems to say yes to what the tip-toe heart, 
Hanging on Nature’s neck would ask of her, 
Even to the raising-of a buried joy, 

That I could fancy—but—forgive me pray, 
For talking of those things.” P. 31—33. 
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We must give one more touch from the earthly part of the 
poem. It has sumething in it exquisitely touching. Philaret, 
the husband of Myrtilla, returns almost unhoped-for from the 
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wars ; and, on hearing of the kindness of his wife, during his abe - 
sence, to his old father, breaks out into the following expressions 
of tenderness : 


“Did she do so? Did you do thus my best 
And tenderest heart—my wife ?—May heaven for this, 
If only this, bring out that cheek again 
Into its dimpled outline—Heaven for this 
Cool the dear hand I grasp with health and peace, 
Bless thee in body and mind, in home and husband— 
And when old age reverencing thy looks 
In all it can, comes with his gentle withering, 
Some thin and ruddy streaks still lingering on thee. 
May it, unto the last, keep thee thy children, 
Full-numbered, round about thee to supply 
With eyes, feet, voice, and arms, and happy shoulders, 
‘Thy thoughts, and wishes, looks, and leaning stocks, 
And make the very yielding of thy fraine 
Delightful for their propping it—Come, come, 
We will have no more tears.” —P. 35, 36. 


Liberty at length descends ; and the four “ spirits of the na- 
tions,’ the Prussian, Austrian, Russian, and English genii suc- 
cessively enter, and are welcomed by her in appropriate speeches. 
Peace is then invoked by some of the spirits of Liberty, who in- 
troduces, with a profusion of sweet songs and gorgeous imagery, 
Music, Painting, and Poetry. ‘T’hen enter, with appropriate pa- 
geantry and attendants, Experience and Education. After this, 
Peace invokes Ceres in the following simple and beautiful song. 


THE FOURTH SONG OF PEACE, 


O, thou that art our queen again 

And may in the sun be seen again 
Come, Ceres, come, 
For the war’s gone home, 

And the fields are quiet and green again. 


The air, dear goddess, sighs for thee, 
The light-heart brooks arise for thee, 
And the poppies red 
On their wistful bed 
Turn up their dark blue eyes for thee. 


Laugh out in the loose green jerkin 
‘That's fit for a goddess to work in, 
With shoulders brown, 
And the wheaten crown 
About thy temples perking. 
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And with thee come Stout Heart in, | 
And Toil, that sleeps his cart in, 

And Exercise, 

The ruddy and wise, 
His bathed fore-locks parting. 


And Dancing too, that’s hither 
Than willow or birch, drop bither, 
To thread the place 
With a finishing grace, 
And carry our smooth eyes with her.” P. 63, 64. 


We cannot but add the trio and chorus in which Ceres is wel- 
comed. 


“TRIO AND CHORUS.” 


* All joy to the giver of wine and of corn, 
With her elbow at ease on her well-fill’d horn, 
To the sunny cheek brown, 
And the shady wheat crown 
And the ripe golden locks that come smelling of morn. 


Stout Heart. ’Tis she in our veins that puts daily delight; 

Toil. "Tis she in our beds puts us kindly at night; 

Exercise. And taps at our doors in the morning bright, 
Chorus. Then joy to the giver, &c. 


We'll sling on our flaskets, and forth with the sun, 
With our trim-ankled yoke-fellows every one: 
We’ll gather and reap 
With our arm at a sweep, 
And oh! forthe dancing when all is done ; 





Exercise. Yes, yes, we'll be up when the singing bird starts ; 

Tow. We'll level her harvests, and fill up her carts ; 

Stout Heart. And shake off fatigue with our bounding hearts, 
Chorus. Then hey for the flaskets,” &c. P. 67, 68. 


“CHORUS OF A FEW VOICES MALE AND FEMALE.” 


“ And see to set us moving, here is Dancing here, 
With the breezes at her ankles, and her winsome cheer, 
5 With her in-and-out deliciousness, and bending ear ; 
Nay trip it first awhile 
To thine own sweet smile, 
And we'll follow, follow, follow to thee, Dancing dear.” P. 67. 
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The pageants are here on a sudden interrupted by the hasty 
entrance of “a sable genius with fetter-rings at his wrists, a few 
of the links broken off.” He has been disturbed by dreams of 
still impending evils, but is sent away reassured by the promises 
of Liberty. ‘The poem closes with the goddess’s “ wisest con- 
irast,” the pageants of true and false glory. 

Such of our readers as measure merit by length, breadth, and 
thickness, will think that we have dwelt too long on this unpre- 
tending volume; but we feel it necessary to apologize to our more 
imaginative readers, for so soon letting it out of our hands. It has 
given us infinitely more pleasure than many a handsome quarto 
from more fashionable pens. Indeed, we know not that a thing 
of such continued and innocent fancy, so finely mixed up with 
touches of human manners and affections—a poem, in short, so 
fitted for a holyday hour on a bright spring morning—has ever 
come under our critical cognizance. 








Notes on a Journey through France, from Dieppe through Paris 
and Lyons, to the Pyrenees, and back through Thoulouse, in 
July, August, and September, 1814; describing the Habits of 
the People, and the Agriculture of the Country. By Morris 
Birkbeck. évo. 


{From the Monthly Review. ] 


Mr. Birkseck is a tourist of no common sort: since he ex- 
plores subjects which the ordinary visiters of France would pass 
over unnoticed, and, in a short compass, has placed before us the 
actual state and condition of the French people. We recognise 
in him the true statistical and agricultural observer; who, leaving 
architecture, antiquities, the fine arts, and the fashions and frivoli- 
ties of our neighbours, to be displayed by others, directs his 
chief attention to the soil, husbandry, and produce of France, and 
to the condition, resources, industry, and habits of the people of | 
the country: taking merely a slight view of the metropolis, which } 
is with most ramblers the principal object of attraction. He ap- 
pears to have been very diligent and fortunate in his inquiries ; and 
perhaps the temper of mind with which he conducted them con- 
tributed not a little to his comfort and success. ‘On entering 
France,” he observes at the end of his journal, “1 endeavoured 
‘o lay in a stock ef good humour which might last the journey ; 
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and I am happy to say I succeeded. This is the grand secret of 
travelling, as it is of living; the better your temper the greater 
your enjoyment.” This is a hint which no person who projects 
a ramble into a foreign country ought to overlook; and he who 
travels among strangers should leave at home his repulsive man- 
ners, (if he be so unfortunate as to have any,) and school him- 
self into that true politeness and good humour which will dispose 
all whom he may meet to oblige him. From the facility with 
which Mr. B. collected the information of which he was in pursuit, 
others will learn the importance of a stock of this kind. 

Landing at Dieppe, (July 11, 1814,) after a pleasant voyage 
of thirty-six hours from Brighthelmstone, Mr. B. proceeded imme- 
diately on the chief objects of his research: but, before he takes 
notice of the miserable ploughs and harrows of the French farm- 
ers, and of their courses of cropping, he adverts to a circumstance 
which we are sorry to find confirmed by his report ; viz. that “ the 
arguments of the English, for the abolition of the slave-trade by 
the French, have no weight on their side of the water.”’ He re- 
presents that our zeal is viewed by our neighbours as proceeding 
not from humanity but from interested motives,and consequently 
as a source of jealousy with them. 

Rouen, on account of its cotton manufactory, being the Man- 
chester of France, is duly explored by this statistical observer, 
but his stay is not protracted. He soon diverges into the coun- 
try on a visit to a small farmer, inquires the price of labour, and 
discovers that poultry is so very important an object of French 
farming, that the consumption of it in France is equal in weight to 
that of mutton; of which last, however, not so much in proportion 
is consumed in France as in England. He mentions, also, in this 
excursion, that he observed, on a sheep-walk, a boy collecting 
fresh sheep-dung for the use of the dier, who employed it in dying 
cotton red. Do our diers of cotton resort to this material ? 

From Rouen, Mr. B. proceeded to Louviers, which is famous 
for its fine cloths; and the quality of which, it is remarked, proves 
the skill of the manufacturer, and the excellence of his implements. 
Evreux and Passy are also visited; and on the 21st he reached 
Paris. Having, however, been a week in the capital, Mr. B. still 
offers none of the usual observations on buildings, statues, and pic- 
tures, and for the present passes over Paris with this concise re- 
mark : 


‘We find things here not of a piece ; public profusion and private 
frugality ; a brilliant government and a plain people. The people 
wiser, and of course better than their rulers; this, I imagine, is a 
common case ; but they generally differ only in degree, the character 
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the same. ‘This opposition of character I do not comprehend, but f 
suspect the work is not quite finished.” 


The Rambouillet flock being more an object of curiosity with 
Mr. Birkbeck than the Gallery of the Louvre, he soon waited on 
M. Tessier, the inspector of the national flocks, and was gratified 
by the politeness of his reception: 


“He showed us,” observes Mr. B. “ specimens of wool from the 
Rambouillet flock, from the shearing of 1787 to that of 1814. ‘The 
quality of the original stock was very good, yet there is an evident 
improvement from year to year in the early part of the series ; probably 
from selection. ‘There appears no great difference in the latter years. 
There are many specimens of two, three, and even five years’ growth. 
It is remarkable that the wool of five years’ growth, though more than 
twelve inches long, preserves a fibre of equal fineness throughout : 
this circumstance confirms M. Tessier’s report of the healthy condi- 
tion of the animal. One specimen of two years’ growth is extremely 
curious. ‘The sheep, with his first years’ fleece on his back, was 
dipped in Indigo die; his wool received the colour, and, what is 
most curious, though exposed the whole year, has retained it per- 
fectly : one half of the fibre is a beautiful blue; and the other, which 
grew after the immersion, a snowy white. I have heard of clothiers 
dying their wool in the grease. Has that substance a tendency to 
render the colour permanent ? 

“ M. ‘Tessier conducted us to his flock at Isy, a league from Paris ; 
they are Merinos, of good quality both in wool and carcass; 450 
ewes, ewe lambs and rams, which are kept in three parcels. ‘They 
are housed from 8 in the evening to 7 in the morning; and from 11 
in the forenoon to 4 in the afternoon, in summer. ‘Their hours of 
feeding of course are from 7 to 1) in the morning, and from 4 to 8 in 
the evening. As the cool weather advances, the day-housing is gra- 
dually dispensed with. ‘They are in good and healthy cendition. 

“'The practice of sheltering their flocks at noon, during the sum- 
mer, is universal. It is very refreshing to the sheep, and affords 
them protection from the flies. Where buildings are commodiously 
situated, I would recommend it to the attention of English flock- 
masters. 

“ M. Tessier hires the whole of the keep of this flock. He pays 
62/. 10s. sterling to the farmer for the sheep pasture of his farm, 
which consists of the borders, fallows, and stubbles; stocking at his 
own discretion. He buys Lucerne hay for four winter months; per- 
haps 40 tons on an average of seasons, at about 40s. per ton; making 
the expense of keep 142/. 10s. sterling. His shepherd’s wages are 
extravagant according to our notions.” 


This shepherd, we are told, is a wealthy man; and it is added 
that “the labouring class here is certainly much higher, on the 
social scale, than with us.” 
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At fifty miles south of Paris, the tourist employs himself, as in 
other places, in ascertaining the quality of the soil; and he laments 
that though the land is good for turnips, the raising of that vegeta- 
ble is not included in the course of French crops. Arrived at 
Moulins, he makes this general remark: “ From Dieppe to Paris, 
{ think the cultivation equal to ours: from Paris to Moulins, much 
worse than any part of England I am acquainted with; especially 
the latter part of the route.” 

Mr. B. is convinced that the Revolution has operated favour- 
ably for the people at large; and, though he discerns much 
poverty, he finds also that the habits of the people preclude the 
necessity of much wealth. He was at La Palisse on a fair-day 5 
but, notwithstanding the concourse of people, little money was 
spent in the town, because the farmers bving their bread with 
them, and club for a bottle of wine, for which they pay ten sous. 
‘This economy in expenditure could not benefit the public houses. 

From Roanne to St. Symphorien, the country is descried as 
well inhabited and well cultivated ; and the latter place, being in 
the vicinity of the populous city of Lyons, is studded with houses, 
the country seats of rich merchants and manufacturers. A boat 
conveyed Mr. B. from Lyons to Vienne, in the course of which 
little excursion he was much delighted with “sweet air—exhila- 
rating mountain scenery ;—the clear, and rapid, and majestic 
Rhone: rocks, woods, vineyards; chateaux on commanding emi- 
nences; cottages, embosomed in trees, retiring from the view: 
the busy traffick of the river, and prosperous villages on its banks.” 

At St. Urban, the traveller notices the prominent part which 
women take in the husbandry of France: 


“In every part of France, women employ themselves in offices 
which are deemed with us unsuitable to the sex. Here there is no 
sexual distinction of employment: the women underiake any task 
they are able to perform, without much notion of fitness or unfitness, 
‘This applies to all classes. ‘I'he lady of one of the principal clothiers 
at Louviers conducted us over the works; gave us patterns of the 
best cloths; ordered the machinery to be set in motion for our grati- 
fication, and was evidently in the habit of attending to the whole de- 
tail of the business. Just so, near Rouen, the wife of the largest 
farmer in that quarter conducted me to the barns and stables ; showed 
me the various implements, and explained their use ; took me into the 
fields, and described the mode of husbandry, which she perfectly 
understood; expatiated on the excellence of their fallows; pointed 
out the best sheep in the flock, and gave me a detail of their manage- 
ment in buying their wether lambs and fattening their wethers. 'This 
was on a farm of about 400 acres. In every shop and warehouse you 
see similar activity in the females. At the royal porcelain manufac- 
‘ory at Sevres, a woman was called to receive payiment for the articles 
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we purchased. Inthe Halle de Bled, at Paris, women in their littie 
counting houses are performing the office of factors, in the sale of 
grain and flour. In every department they occupy an important sta- 
tion, from one extremity of the country to the other. 

“In many cases, where women are employed in the more laborious 
occupations, the real cause is directly opposite to the apparent. 
You see them in the south, threshing, with the men, under a burning 
sun ;—it is a family party threshing out the crop of their own free- 
hold ; a woman is holding plough; the plough, the horses, the lana 
is her’s ; or, (as we have it,) her husband’s, who is probably sowing 
the wheat which she is turning in. You are shocked on seeing a fine 
young woman loading a dung cart ;—it belongs to her father, who 
#3 Manuring his own field, for their common support. In these in- 
stances the toil of the woman denotes wealth rather than want; 
though the latter is the motive to which a superficial observer would 
refer it.” 


In this part of the country, the farmers never house their crops 
of corn, but thresh or tread them out in the corners of their fields. 

A glance is taken at “church doings” at Avignon, and some- 
thing is said of the antiquities at Nismes: but Mr. B. is mistaken 
in supposing that the Maison carrée at the latter place was a 
pantheon. He is more in his province as an agriculturalist; and 
we need not question the accuracy of his note, dated Montpellier, 
Aug. 18. 


“From Dieppe to this place we have seen scarcely a working 
animal whose condition was not excellent. Oxen, horses, and!now 
mules, and asses, fat and well looking, but not pampered. This looks 
like prosperity. And when I add that we have not seen, among the 
labouring people, one such famished, worn out, wretched object, as 
may be met with in every parish of England, I had almost said on 
every farm; this, in a country so populous, so entirely agricultural, 
denotes real prosperity. Again, from Dieppe to this place, I could 
not easily point out an acre of waste, a spot of land that is not 
industriously cultivated, though not always well, according to our 
notions. France, so peopled, so cultivated; moderately taxed; 
without paper-money, without tithes, without poor rates, almost 
without poor; with excellent roads in every direction, and overflow- 
ing with corn, wine, and oil, must be, and really is, a rich country. 
Yet there are few rich individuals.” 


The information which Mr. Birkbeck had collected in this part 
of his tour is thus generalized by the help of a well-informed 
french gentleman : 


“ Ist. ‘The labouring class, formerly the poor, are now rich, in 
consequence of the national domains haviag been sold in small allot- 
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ments, at very low rates, and with the indulgence of five years for 
completing the payment. ‘Thus there are few labourers or domestic 
servants who are not proprietors of land. 

“od. By the Revolution, every oppression on agriculture was 
done away ; tithes, game laws, corvées, &e. 

“‘ 3d. Since that time, much new ground has been brought into 
cultiv tion, and none ef the old abandoned. 

“Ath. The modes of husbandry have improved in many districts, 
by the introduction of fallow crops and artificial grasses, ‘ Prairies 
artificielles.’? The general wages of labourers in husbandry 20d. per 
day, which is equal to 3s. 4d. with us, as every article of expenditure 
: is somewhat below half the price.” 


We cannot notice every place which Mr. B. visited in his pro- 
cress from the south of France to the Pyrenees: but we must 
not omit the narrative of his visit to the majestic mountain, Canigov, 
the chief of the eastern range: 


*'The first day we marched to the Herdsman’s Barrack, where we 
lodged in a sort of Calmuck style; ten in number, including the 
herdsman’s family, crawling into a circular hut about nine feet in 
diameter. The bottom was covered with broom for bedding, which, 
apparently, was not often changed. ‘This hut is constructed, with 
some ingenuity, of blocks of granite: being circular, and contracting 
gradually from the base to the apex, it stands self supported. The 
upper part has the interstices stopped to exclude the rain, but the 
lower is open to every blast. Not an article of furniture except a 
log of fir, which separates the fire and the entrance hole (for there is 
no door) from the bed of broom, and a stick here and there between 
i: the stones of the wall: on these are suspended among the smoke a 
‘ leathern bottle, a wallet, a powder horn, or a bag of shot, &c. When 
“ driven in by the storm we placed ourselves in close order en the log. 
Keeping up a blaze with boughs of pine, we sneked our cygars, and 
chatted, and sang a few mountain ditties, till, one by one, as night 
drew on, we dropped into the couch behind us, leaving the herdsman 
and the ladies, who kept it up till 11 o’clock. He then suddenly 
calls out ‘ Dormons,’ and starting up begins to make room by bela- 
bouring with a stick, as if he would have broken their bones, two or 
three poor sleeping boys, who lay a little athwart, and took more room 
than their share. After adjusting them, he proceeded to the rest of 
us, saying, ‘ Une place pour tous; une place pour tous; and so he 
placed us side by side, as many as could lie in one direction, and the 
others across, over and among the legs of the first. ‘The night grew 
very tempestuous, with thunder and rain; gusts of wind frequently 
found their way through the door way, and carried the ashes and the 
live embers over us as we lay ; but worse than all were the myriads 
of fleas, which, in spite of our host’s attention to the accommodation 
of his guests, would allow us but little rest. Unfortunately, the storm 
eontinuing, we could not escape from the filthy hole. However, we 
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rose early, and had a pleasant repast of bread and new milk, before 
we started from the summit; and at our return, the women had pro- 
vided abundance of wild raspberries, which relished well with our 
bread and wine. 

“Tam satisfied that no description can convey to the mind the 
grandeur, the vastness of a mountain; especially when seen in the 
magnificent array of its own clouds, as we saw Canigou. ‘lhe day 
was unfavourable for distant prospects, but the majesty of the moun- 
tain was heightened by the concealment of every other object, except 
the neighbouring snowy summits. The peak is of difficult ascent; it 
is 1,440 toises (about 9,000 English feet) above the Mediterranean. 
A small iron cross is fixed on the highest point. I expected to have 
found the summit a naked crag; on the contrary, it is covered with 
loose fragments, the ruins, as it should seem, of a rock once higher. 
‘The high cliffs of Canigou are of that sort of granite called gneiss. 
"Chere are many wild goats among the rocks, and some bears, as we 
were informed. The herdsmen had shot three of the former the day 
we arrived. Wolves are not very rare. In the winter nights they 
frequently prowl about the streets of Prades. ‘The herdsman has 
under his care about a hundred head of cattle, cows and oxen; and 4 
targe herd of horses; which do great credit to their pasture. ‘They 
are collected every night round the hut, and roam at their pleasure 
over these solitary regions through the day. They are the property 
of different people in the neighbouring communes, who pay the man 
for his attendance, and a small acknowledgment for the pasture to 
government to whom this mountain belongs. It formerly belonged 
to a Spanish convent; and, I believe, on that account, was not sold 
with the national domains.” 


If the Calmuck style of accommodation, which Mr. B. experienced 
in this excursion, was not very pleasant, the prospect of “ this 
Sovereign of the Mountains,” as Canigou is styled in a Catalonian 
song, must have remunerated him for all his fatigues and flea bites. 

Returning by Mont Louis, Tarascon, Foix, Montauban, Maurs, 
and Clermont, to Paris, the traveller saw the capital a second time 
on Sept. 15: but here he informs us that he “ prefers the coun- 
iry character of France to that of the city.” 


“In the former, the good fruits of the Revolution are visible at every 
step; previous to that era, in the country, the most numerous class, 
the bulk of the population, all but the nobles and the priests, were 
wretchedly poor, servile, and thievish. ‘This class has assumed a new 
character, improved in proportion to the improvement of its condi- 
tion. Servility has vanished with their poverty ; their thievishness, 
an effect of the same cause, has also in great measure disappeared. 
But there is a selfishness and avarice, too prevalent in the general cha- 
racter of the people; which may be natural to their present state of 
cociety, from the virtues of industry and economy in excess. I 
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question if a proportionate amelioration has .taken place among the 
Parisians, a sort of insulated nation, who know very little, and seem 
to care as little, about the rest of France.” 


Most persons who have visited France seem to agree as to the 
justice of the latter remark respecting the character of the Pari- 
sians. Some commendation is here bestowed on the magnificence 
of Bonaparte, and some censure on the littleness of the Bourbons, 
in attempting to disgrace him by pulling down his statues, and en- 
deavouring to obliterate all traces of his power. Without quoting 
any of these political strictures, however, we shall conclude this 
article with observing that we have followed Mr. Birkbeck with 
much satisfaction through the whole of his tour; in the course of 
which he seems to have exhibited so faithful a picture of all that 
fell under his view, that the details which he has presented to the 
public in this small volume may be considered as real information 
respecting the actual state of France, in those particulars to which 
the author has directed his more immediate attention. 
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AN ESSAY 


On the ciassification, mutual relations, and various uses of the 
Physical Sciences. 


[We are indebted for this essay to a gentleman whose exertions have contributed, in a 
very remarkable degree, to the diffusion of useful knowledge, and the excitement of 


a taste for scientific pursuits. } 


Etenin omnes artes, que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quodam commune vinculum, et 
quasi cognatione quadem inter se coatinentur. Cicero, 


Tue term Natural Philosophy, in the full extent of its mean- 
ing, comprehends chemistry, as well as physiology, and some 
other topics which are generally treated of as distinct branches 
of knowledge. To remedy the inconvenience arising from so 
loose an application of the term, the whole subject of Natural 
Philosophy may be divided into two parts, the distinction be- 
tween which rests upon the nature of motion. 

The term Mechanical Philosopky is employed to designate 
those operations of nature and of art, which are accompanied by 
sensible motions, and in which the bodies acted upon are in ap- 
preciable masses, and move through perceptible spaces. Che- 
mical Philosophy, on the other hand, includes all those changes 
which are effected by insensible motions; by motions in which 
the minutest particles of matter act on each other, and by which 
alterations are produced in the qualities of the substance which 
is the subject of such action. Many phenomena are of a mix- 
ed character, and partake both of mechanical and chemical 
action. 

Under the head of Mechanical Philosophy, we find several 
of those sciences, the cultivation of which has most eminently 
contributed to the advancement of human skill, to the invigora- 
tion of the human mind, to the elevation and dignity of hu- 
man nature. Within this circle were displayed the bold con- 
ceptions of Pythagoras, the vigorous and persevering genius of 
Archimedes, and the sagacious and manly mind of Copernicus. 
We here become acquainted with the noble discoveries, as wel! 
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as the singular conceits of Kepler, and the pious and resolute 
industry of Tycho. In this field we may trace the footsteps, 
and venerate the labours of Galileo and De Guerick, of Boyle 
and of Boscovitch. ‘It is in this lofty region that the name of 
Newton is emblazoned in characters as imperishable as science ; 
and grateful to his intelligent followers as the kindling splendours 
of Aurora. It is within these fertile borders that the penetrat- 
ing and perspicuous mind of Franklin was habitually employed : 
and it is here that we are bound to yield the tribute of respect 
to the colossal genius of our contemporary La Place. Finally, 
it is within the verge of this horizon, that we behold a multitude 
of other luminaries, whose mild and useful light have cast upon 
the mazes of worldly things, a radiance which pierces through 
the gloom, and enlivens the distant prospect. 

In the classification of those phenomena, which fall within the 
scope of Mechanical Philosophy, we are greatly assisted by the 
clear marks of distinction which prevail amongst them. ‘There has 
been little difficulty in assigning to optics, to astronomy, to electri- 
city, to magnetism, to pneumatics, &c. each its proper bounds. 
The events which fall under each class are separated from the rest 
by characters that are easily known; and on that account they 
are more readily investigated, and they have been more effec- 
tually explored. This circumstance, it appears to me, affords, 
to a mind disposed to regard the creation in its relation to the 
human understanding, as the result of benevolent intention, a 
strong additional motive for cherishing grateful sentiments. ‘That 
an acquaintaince with the laws of nature is intimately connect- 
ed with our worldly comforts; nay, to a certain extent, abso- 
lutely essential to the civilized condition, cannot be questioned. 
How much more conveniently this knowledge may be acquir- 
ed by due attention to a classification of the objects of pursuit, 
and by the facility with which such a classification nay be made, 
will be understood, and acknowledged, by all who reflect on the 
insuperable difficulties which would occur in the investigation of 
any law, if nature, instead of her wonted simplicity, had accom- 
panied every operation with a complication of all her mysterious 
energies. 

"very change in materia! things is accompayied by motion 
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and the most general of all phenomena, is the curvilinear motion 
of bodies in free space. 

To Galileo, Kepler, and Newton, we are principally indebted 
for the discovery of those admirable laws, the knowledge of which 
has produced such a revolution in science, and given so high an 
elevation to the pursuits of the philosopher. The former of 
these great men, was the first to demonstrate, that when bodies 
descend from a height to the surface of the earth, their motion 
is accelerated agreeably to a fixed and unerring law, by which 
the spaces fallen through have a certain determinate relation te 
the times of descent. He showed, likewise, that a body projected 
in any direction, not perpendicular to the horizon, describes a 
parabola. 

The second ascertained, by a most happy train of observa- 
tions, guided by deep sagacity, that the motions of the planets 
are not performed in circles, but ellipses, and that there is a har- 
monious concurrence between the periods of their revolutions and 
their distances from the sun. ‘These were highly important, 
though insulated, facts. But insulated they did not remain, 
when the profound genius of Newton had fully explored the 
vast phenomena of motion. He perceived, and clearly demon- 
strated, that all these events are the results of one great universal 
law. He found it operative, not only upon the surface of the 
earth, not merely influencing the alternate swell and recess of the 
ocean; he traced it to the planetary orbs, to the confines of the 
system; he pursued it to the most distant visible retreat of flam- 
ing comets, and proved that it pervades nature, throughout her 
whole material existence, as far at least as the researches of mor- 
tals can extend ;—a law which, originating in the perfect will of 
an omnipotent being, binds together the elements of unconscious 
matter, and reduces all to a harmonious system. The univer- 
sality of the law of gravitation has been delicately expressed 
by a modern poet— 


The very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source ; 
‘That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 
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To the same patient and luminous mind, we owe those acute 
investigations, and those beautiful experiments, which have un- 
folded to our comprehension the principles of light and optics. 
It was Newton who first 


“ Untwisted all the shining robes of day, 

And from the whitening undistinguished blaze, 
Collecting every ray into its kind, 

To the charm’d eye, educed the gorgeous train 
Of parent colour.” 


If it should be thought by any, that the discovery of the law 
of universal gravitation, and of the principles of optics, is rather 
to be admired as an evidence of genius than praised for its 
practical utility, they have only to reflect that these discoveries 
form the basis of astronomy, and to consider the relation of that 
science to the business and affairs of men. Withdraw all depen- 
dence upon astronomy, and the intercourse between foreign na- 
tions must cease. “The navigator (it has been well observed) 
must have recourse to it for that knowledge which enables him 
to conduct his bark through the trackless ocean. Small scraps 
of this knowledge are, it is true, sufficient for the mere pilot, yet 
it is necessary that some persons should pursue the study to its 
utmost limit, that the unlearned pilot may get that scanty pittance 
on which he depends for direction. ‘The few pages of tables of 
the sun’s declination, which he uses every day to find his lati- 
tude, required the successive and united labours of all the as- 
tronomers in Kurope to make them tolerably exact; and in or- 
der to ascertain his longitude with precision, it required all the 
genius of a Newton to detect the lunar irregularities, and bring 
them within the power of the calculator; and till this was done 
the respective positions of the different parts of the earth could 
not be ascertained. Independently, therefore, of astronomical 
observations, geography would be a very imperfect science. 


Nor is chronology less indebted to it, for, withont an exact. 


knowledge of the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth, 
confusion would take place, as it formerly did, in the calendar, 
and the events of history would be very indefinitely settled.’’* 


* Professor Robinson, in Eacyc. Brit. art. Physics 
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To this science belong the theory of eclipses, and the rules for 
calculating their occurrence, extent, and duration; and it may be 
named in honour of the powers granted to man, that among the 
means to which astronomers resort for determining with exactness 
the longitude of places on the earth, is a correct observation of 
the eclipses, not only of the sun and moon, but those also of the 
satellites of the planet Jupiter. ‘The motions of these bodies, 
though altogether invisible to the naked eye, have been investi- 
gated with so much precision, as to furnish data for the determi- 
nation of a question upon the surface of our globe, intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of many of its inhabitants. But al- 
though astronomy has richly rewarded the enlightened liberality 
of its patrons, and the noble industry of its votaries, it has by no 
means attained to its ve plus ultra of perfection. Numerous de- 
siderata still remain, which can only be obtained by the succes- 
sive and continued labours of careful and accurate observers in 
different parts of the world. This is an object worthy of the 
wisest councils of every country. Where, then, is the national 
observatory of the United States of America? Where are the 
instruments provided by our government for astronomical disco- 
very? Can it be possible that the only scientific nation in the 
western world has never measured the obliquity of the ecliptic ? 
Are we panting for military fame, and remain satisfied with hav- 
ing done less fer astronomy than the little state of Denmark could 
boast of having achieved 300 years ago? 

Connected with the laws of gravitation, and the motions to 
which it gives rise, is the consideration of those modifications of 
motion which result from the ingenuity and contrivances of man. 
This leads to an examination of the different mechanical powers ; 
an explication of the various moving forces, and to the diversified 
modes in which they are applied to the wants and purposes of life. 
if the principles of mechanics (I mean its abstract, mathematical 
principles) should be considered as too abstruse for those who 
are not peculiarly formed for such investigations, still a knowledge 
of the fundamenta! doctrines of mechanics, and an acquaintance 
with the character, the modus operandi, of the most valuable 
machinery, will frequently prove of much practical value, as the 
means of saving expense in useless, ill-advised projects, and in 
furnishing hints which may be turned to advantage ; and, certain- 
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ly, the acquisition of such a knowledge is worthy of attention, as 
an object of enlightened and liberal curiosity. 

If a collection of neat, well-constructed models, illustrative of 
all the more useful machines employed in the arts, could be fur- 
nished as a part of the philosophical appurtenances of our higher 
schools, much valuable information would thus be easily and ex- 
peditiously afforded to students who were finishing their academic 
courses. Our country may, without doubt, lay claim to an honour- 
able share of the mechanical talent of the present day. It has, 
within a few years, been displayed amongst us in a very interest- 
ing and important manner. But how many are there, even among 
the best educated, who know as little of the mechanical principles 
of the steam engine, as if they had never profited by its applica- 
tion? 

Hydrostatics, or the doctrine of the pressure and equilibrium 
of non-elastic fluids, and Hydraulics, which treats of the motion 
of those fluids, are branches of science of no small moment, both 
in theory and practice. ‘They furnish a demonstration and ex- 
planation of facts, which are highly interesting to our daily com- 
forts. They illustrate principles, which, without the aid of posi- 
tive proof, would be regarded as incredible or absurd. To these 
subjects are referred the theory of aqueducts, water mills, pumps 
for raising water, engines for extinguishing fires, fountains, jets of 
water, siphons, syringes, the nature of springs, courses of rivers, 
forms of canals, the agitation and oscillation of waves, the motion 
and equilibrium of ships and other floating bodies, with various 
considerations of an analogous nature. ‘The doctrine of specific 
gravity, of so much importance in natural history and chemistry, 
as well as in the arts, is likewise classed under this head. The 
very great importance of the art of modifying the motions of wa- 
ter, will be manifest to every one who considers how much the 
welfare of a country is dependent on a skilful management of the 
subjects just enumerated. 

The discoveries that have been made in that part of mechani- 
cal philosophy, which considers the properties of air and elastic 
fluids, though, comparatively, of a very modern date, are extreme- 
ly curious, and they have likewise been made subservient to very 
valuable purposes. 
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Without an acquaintance with the elasticity of air, and tiie 
pressure of the atmosphere, which were first clearly exhibited by 
Oito, Guerick, and Robert Boyle, in the seventeenth century, we 
should remain ignorant of the immediate cause of many of those 
operations which administer to our daily convenience. Among 
them may be mentioned the theory of the common pump. The 
ancients, unable to account for the rise of the water in the cylin- 
drical cavity of the pump, boldly ascribed it to the abhorrence 
which nature entertained fora vacuum. Equally unphilosophical 
is that vulgar opinion which ascribes this, and similar operations, 
to the vague principle denominated suction. ‘These are known 
to be the effects of atmospheric pressure; and upon that pres- 
sure are we dependent, not merely for the convenience of instru- 
ments and machines, but for the continuance of life itself. ‘The 
air pump, the condenser, the barometer, the hydro-pneumatic 
bellows, and other valuable machines, are to be considered under 
ihe head of Pneumatics. 

To the bigh and elevated pursuits of the philosophical student, 
it likewise belongs to investigate the nature of that powerful and 
mysterious agent, which, collecting the materials of its awful bat- 
tery within the dark bosom of the hovering tempest, fills all ani- 
mated nature with apprehension and dismay. Its irresistible pow- 
er, its immeasurable velocity, its vivid aud dazzling coruscations, 
its loud and violent fulminations, with the frequent and alarming 
exhibitions of its might, render it, unquestionably, one of the sub- 
limest agents of nature. Its phenomena are to be ranked among 
those which most readily inspire the sentiment of wonder and 
of fearful curiosity. To have identified this agent with that which 
accompanies the effects of friction upon glass and other substan- 
ces; with that which produces scintillations when the covering of 
certain animals isrubbed; with that which serves as an instrument 
of support and a weapon of defence in some of the aquatic tribes ; 
to discover the means of accumulating this agent; of confining it 
within artificial bounds; of mimicking its most destructive effects ; 
to trace its operation in the phenomena of evaporation, conden- 
sation, solution, of heating and cooling; in short, to detect the in- 
fluence of this wonderful agent in an infinite number of changes, 
which, to ordinary perception, afford no indications of its pre- 
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sence ; and, finally, to employ it as the means of healing the ma- 
ladies of the human frame—must be regarded as among the noblest 
trophies of philosophy. 

Nor are these all the benefits which mankind has derived from 
electrical discovery. I appeal to those who tremble in the open 
field, at the muttering thunder, but remain free from anxiety in 
their protected dwellings. Let Americans be grateful. He who, 
in the scarcely hyperbolic language of the poet, 


‘‘ Bade his bold arm invade the lowering sky, 
And seize the tiptoe lightnings ere they fly ;” 


he who taught us to evade the direful stroke, or render it in- 
nocuous, performed his first successful experiments in this his na- 
tive land, and bequeathed to his country his usefulness and his 
fame. 

Magnetism is a branch of mechanical philosophy closely allied, 
by a correspondence of properties, with electricity. More con- 
fined and limited in its relations, it would scarcely be ranked 
among the subjects worthy of much attention, were it not for one 
remarkable property of the magnet. But this single property 
renders magnetism of much greater importance than many scien- 
ces of prouder name; and in point of real, practical utility, places 
it almost on a level with astronomy itself. Without the polarity 
of the needle, where were national prosperity and wealth? 

The other great branch of physical science, is Chemistry. It 
may be considered, Ist. In its relation to other branches of sci- 
ence: 2dly. In its application to the useful arts: and 8dly. In 
its connexion, in common with other parts of general physics, 
with the improvement of our intellectual nature. 

Chemical action has been stated to be that which takes place 
between the minutest particles of matter, and which produces al- 
terations in the qualities and properties, generally both external 
and internal, of the substances upon which it is exerted. Hence 
every visible change that takes place in the material world, which 
cannot be ascribed to mechanical action, to the effects of impulse 
or pressure, must be regarded as the result of chemical action. 
It is the object, therefore, of this science, to examine the nature 
of those changes; to inspect diligently and accurately all the 
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consecutive events, in order to determine, under every modifying 
circumstance, the established order of their succession, and thence 
to deduce those general laws, which, when clearly understood, 
may be applied to the promotion of the useful arts, and the general 
purposes of human convenience. 

To whatever part of chemical philosophy our attention is di- 
rected, we discover, at the threshold, the influence of an agent, 
which is more universal and powerful in its operation upon mat- 
ter than any other. Not a flower can bloom, a drop of rain de- 
scend, or au animal respire, without its concurrence. According 
to its prevalence or its absence, the earth becomes decked with 
the garlands of spring and summer, or locked in the torpid em- 
braces of frost. By the control of this agent, the clouds converge 
with a dark and terrific aspect, or they disperse in light and fan- 
tastic evolutions. Not even the vital urn of human existence is 
exempt from its influence. By its genial action, the crimson tide 
flows with healthful regularity. By its excessive or its deficient 
sway, the spirit is driven from its disorganized tenement. ‘This 
agent is heat. Its immediate operation is generally, if not always, 
such as to produce those internal modifications of matter, which 
give it, decidedly, a chemical character. Its remote effects are 
sometimes mechanical, but these are ordinarily produced by the 
intermedium of chemical changes. Heat, therefore, is a chemical 
agent. And, consequently, to be able duly to appreciate the 
importance of chemical science, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that, when, in the explanation of any phenomenon, it becomes re- 
quisite to advert to the agency of heat, we then enter the do- 
mains, and we must accordingly speak the language, of Chemistry. 

In almost every department of natural history, we may per- 
ceive the advantage of chemical knowledge. The first of these 
advantages which it may be proper to notice, is that which results 
from an accurate acquaintance with the terms of chemistry. If 
an extraordinary knowledge of things contributes to the improve- 
ment of language, it is no less true, that a judicious and appro- 
priate technical language greatly facilitates the acquisitions of 
science. ‘This it does not merely by the convenience it affords 
to the memory, but by its stimulant effects upon the imagination. 

The influence of a neat and perspicuous nomenclature, in mul- 
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tiplying the inducements to study, has been witnessed on many 
occasions, and particularly in Botany. The Linnzan system, 
though, for the most part, confessedly artificial, has been asso- 


ciated with a phraseology so well calculated to explain its princi- — 


ples, as greatly to increase the number of its admirers, and con- 
sequently the diffusion of botanical knowledge. The logic of 
chemistry is still more precise and more natural, Its terms are 
so essentially interwoven with its doctrines, that the one cannot 
fail to elucidate the other. ‘ The new nomenclature which has 
been introduced into chemistry,” (observes Dugald Stewart,) 
“seems to me to furnish a striking illustration of the effect of 
appropriate and well-defined expressions, in aiding the intellectual 
powers; and the period is probably not far distant, when similar 
innovations will be attempted in some of the other sciences.” 

One of the most important departments of natural history is 
mineralogy. A knowledge of the various substances accessible 
to man, which lie buried in the earth, is essential to the pros- 
perity of civilized nations. A taste for the pursuit of this 
science is rational, and furnishes its possessor with a source of 
much entertainment and pleasure. But, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of minerals, a classification of them and the 
adoption of appropriate names for the different varieties and spe- 
cies, are absolutely necessary. ‘J'his cannot be done effectually 
without a reference to their composition. Hence chemical ana- 
lysis must be resorted to. And the name of the species found- 
ed, at least in part, on the result of analyses, cannot be under- 
stood without an acquaintance with the language and the facts 
of chemistry. But the scientific mineralogist will not be content 
with barely understanding the principles of classification. He 
will choose to lay a foundation, by the careful study of chemical 
philosophy, for that skill and judgment in his investigations, which 
alone can render him master of his subject. It may, therefore, 
be fairly inferred, that, without chemistry, the naturalist would 
fail in this part of his labour; and it may be justly asserted, that 
no part of natural history has recently claimed so great a share 
of public attention, as the study of the useful and beautiful ma- 
terials of the mineral kingdom. 


If to the details of mineralogy, there is superadded, in the 
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mind of the student, that turn for generalization, which leads te 
the principles of geology, a wider scope will be afforded for the 
exercise of his industry and genius, and a greater demand for 
the application of chemical knowledge. To undertake to ex- 
amine into the structure of the globe ;—to attempt to ascertain, 
by laborious research, at what time, and in what order, the 
great foundations have been laid, might, at first view, seem idle 
if not presumptuous. Such sentiments were entertained of those 
who, in the infancy of science, undertook to number the stars, 
and to account for the phenomena of the heavens. What was 
then regarded as a decided misapplication of human powers, is 
now ranked among the subjects of their noblest exercise. ‘The 
perfection of geological science may possibly unfold truths 
which may be rendered subservient to the benefit of mankind. 
So high is the opinion entertained respecting its advantages by 
the philosophers of Europe, that a society has been formed in 
one of its most enlightened nations, for the special purpose of 
promoting those investigations. ‘This society has already pub- 
lished two volumes of its transactions, and its affairs appear to 
be conducted with much spirit and intelligence. Our country 
presents a wide and interesting field for these researches, but 
hitherto almost entirely unexplored. 

The vegetable kingdom furnishes an inexhaustible store of 
instruction and delight—-a garden of scientific enjoyment. 
But the pleasure which botany affords is much enhanced, and 
its usefulness increased, by connecting with it an inquiry into 
the qualities of plants, the nature of their various products, 
their usefulness as articles of food, commerce, and the arts. 
‘These accompaniments require a little of the spice of che- 
mistry to adapt them fully to the taste of those who wish to 
descend beneath the surface of science, and reap the fruit, as 
well as to behold the flower. Connected with botany by close 
and natural ties, is the physiology of vegetation. By this we 
understand, a determination of the changes which successively 
occur during the growth of the plant, from the first generation of 
the seed to the perfection of the herb or tree; to ascertain 
its relations to air, water, soil, and all other ingredients which 
retard or promote its growth; to discover the structure of its 
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vessels, their uses, and the quality of their contents; to inquire 
into the economy of leaves and flowers; the hybernation of 
buds, and other analogous operations by which this animate 
structure is brought to maturity. This is a kind of investigation 
of much practical, as well as scientific importance, but it leads 
the inquirer directly into the beaten track of chemistry, where, 
without previous qualification, he will be confounded and lost. 

Almost the same observations will apply to the zodlogical 
department of natural history. A description of the figure, 
colour, and dimensions; the temper, economy, and general ha- 
bits of animals, constitutes (it is true) an interesting and valuable 
body of information: but the remarkable metamorphoses which 
some of these undergo, the uses to which various animal pro- 
ducts are applied in the arts, together with considerations relative 
to the physiology of animal life, render chemistry not altogether 
foreign to this portion of the naturalist’s labour. In another 
branch of philosophy, comprehended within the domains of natu- 
ral history, chemistry is almost the only interpreter. I allude 
to meteorology. ‘To make philosophical inquiries relative to the 
causes of the phenomena which this subject presents, may be 
considered as resulting from a strong and natural passion of the 
human mind. Winds and storms, rain, hail and snow, lightning 
and thunder, heat and cold, clouds, fogs, and dew, excite the 
attention of the most careless observer, and raise the tone of 
curiosity in the most sluggish mind. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,’ is the sponta- 
neous feeling of those who watch the changes of weather, and of 
season. But where are we to look for a guide in these inquiries, 
if the chemist did not aid us? The agency of heat is manifest 
in almost all atmospherical changes; but that agency is chemical. 
Evaporation, condensation, and distillation, are chemical opera- 
tions, but nature performs them in her vast laboratory, the at- 
mosphere, by means which can be explained only by an intimate 
Knowledge of the laws of heat, and of the affinities which prevail 
among the elements of air and water. 

If it appears from the views I have taken, that the doctrines of 
chemistry stand closely related to the objects of natural history, 
it can as readily be shown, that with some of the branches of 
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mechanical philosophy, its connexion is likewise strong and inti- 
mate. 

Over the principles of astronomy, it is not now pretended 
that the laws of chemistry can exert any control, or that the 
latter can derive any advantage from the former. ‘The day is 
past, when it was believed that the chemist, in order to enter in 
due form, and with reasonable prospects of success, upon his 
search after the philosopher’s stone, must previously consult the 
stars, and become profoundly versed in the conjunctions and op- 
positions of the planets. This opinion is entertained only by 
the few, who remain the solitary repositories of the great secret. 

In optics, the theoretical reasonings of the philosopher are 
certainly independent of chemical principles; but in the investi- 
gation of optical phenomena, it is found that the chemical consti- 
tution of the substances employed, influence, very materially, the 
results obtained from them. In the selection of materials for the 
construction of lenses and reflectors, the optician would have a 
more enlarged view of his subjects were he skilled in the chemi- 
cal qualities of the substances he employs. ‘The discovery of 
Newton, that the refractive power of bodies was nearly in pro- 
portion to the quantity of combustible matter in their composition, 
enabled him to form the extremely acute (though at that time ap- 
parently improbable) conjecture, that both water and the diamond 
might contain an inflammable principle. This has, since his time, 
been abundantly verified by chemical discovery ; and the con- 
nexion between the two facts has enabled chemists to pursue 
their researches in some points with greater success. 

I pass over the detail of the connective principles between 
chemistry and hydrostatics and hydraulics, and proeeed to the 
subject of electricity. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of electricity, as it was 
left by Dr. Franklin and his contemporaries ;—however it might 
be regarded in that state as an insulated branch of knowledge, 
worthy to be studied principally on account of its extraordinary 
properties ;—it is certain that, at present, the student cannot pur- 
sue his electrical researches, with a view of understanding its prin- 
ciples in their full extent, without perceiving the necessity of mak- 


ing considerable attainments in chemical knowledge. It was ob- 
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served in an early stage of the progress of chemical experiments, 
that a spark when passed through a mixture of certain gaseous ele- 
ments, had the power of producing chemical combinations. It was 
found, too, that some of the metallic compounds or amalgama, pos- 
sessed the power of excitation, when applied to glass, beyond any 
other materials. These facts, though indicative of a connexion be- 
tween the electrical and chemical laws of matter, led to no further 
discovery of the nature or extent of this connexion, until the world 
was made acquainted with the very singular results obtained in 
the year 1791, by Galvani, an Italian physiologist; who ascer- 
tained that the muscles of an animal recently killed might be 
thrown into convulsive movements, by the simple application of 
an electrical conductor. Different metallic surfaces produced 
those effects in different degrees ; and the further prosecution 
of these experiments led, in the course of a few years, to the 
invention, by Signor Volta, of the Galvanic pile; and, subse- 
quently, to that arrangement of metallic and fluid surfaces, which 
is denominated the galvanic battery. ‘The application of this 
powerful instrument, by Sir Humphrey Davy, to the purposes 
of analysis, has opened the way to discoveries which have giv- 
en a most unexpected and wonderful extension to our knowledge 
of the chemical properties of bodies. It has, likewise, fully es- 
tablished the importance of electricity, as an agent of great pow- 
er, in effecting decompositions ; and in again restoring the com- 
binations of elementary principles. No doubt is now entertained 
of the identity of the electric and Galvanic influence. Hence, as 
the latter is produced only by the medium of chemical agents, no 
person, desirous of studying electricity for the purposes of sci- 
ence, would choose to confine himself to the merely mechanical 
principles of this branch of philosophy. 

2dly. The useful arts. In attempting to point out the applica- 
tion of chemistry to the employments of life, I should not do 
justice to the high respect which I entertain for that ancient, most 
honourable, and essential occupation of man, the art of tilling the 
ground, if I omitted to give it the first place among those arts 
which have honoured chemistry with a close and intimate alliance. 
Agriculture is the foundation of our worldly enjoyments. It is 
the basis of individual happiness and of national prosperity. “Its 
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subserviency to the wants of mankind, connected perhaps with its 
sober and healthful pleasures, and the spirit of independence 
which it inspires, has secured to it, in every age, the first rank 
among the useful arts, and obtained for it in every country the 
patronage of those most eminent for wisdom and virtue.” 

The philosophy of agriculture, as of almost all other arts, is 
twofold ; mechanical and chemical. 

Its mechanical principles relate principally, if not exclusively, 
to the manipulations of the operator. The theory of those chan- 
ges or effects, which it is the object of the agriculturalist to pro- 
duce, rests upon the basis of chemical laws. And it will be grant- 
ed, by every competent judge, that the more nearly an artist can 
approximate to a perfect knowledge of the theory of his opera- 
tions, the more likely will he be to improve his processes, and to 
carry his art forward toward perfection. He may by accident 
stumble upon rules which accord best with the deductions of sci- 
ence; but it does not from thence follow, that science would not 
serve him as an important and useful guide. If there is any art 
in which improvement is desirable, it is agriculture. To produce 
the greatest effect by the easiest means, is an object worthy of the 
united efforts of human skill. It is to multiply not merely the 
sources of comfort and enjoyment, but the pleasures of existence. 
The principal desiderata in agricultural improvements, that are to 
be supplied by chemical research, are the following: Ist. A more 
intimate knowledge of the composition of soils, of every class, 
from the most fertile to ihe most sterile; and, likewise, of those 
peculiarities of soil, which are best adapted to particular crops. 
2d. An easier method of analyzing soils, which may be put in 
practice with little difficulty or expense, by practical farmers. 
dd. A more correct acquaintance with the specific action, upon 
soils of different kinds, of all natural fertilizers, as marl, lime, 
gypsum, mud, salts, &c. 4th. The detection of those principles 
in artificial manures, which contribute most to the growth of 
plants. Sth. The means of combining, with the greatest efficacy 
and cheapness, those materials which, by fermentation, or mutual 
communication of qualities, furnish rich and valuable composts. 
6th. An advancement in the knowledge of the vegetable struc- 
ture, and of the true physiology of vegetation. 7th. A more 
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complete investigation of the nature of those diseases, to which 
plants are liable, and the means of their prevention or cure. 8th. 


To determine the alterations which grain and seeds undergo by 


age or change of climate, and the means of preventing their deteri- 
oration. 9th. A method of counteracting the effects of exces- 
sive moisture upon plants, both in their growing and dry state ; 
and of increasing the quantity of atmospherical moisture, when 
deficient, by the application of substances which attract it. 10th. 
An improvement in meteorology, or in the philosophy of atmos- 
pherical changes in general; by which the agriculturalist may ac- 
quire a more extensive foresight of those changes. Several other 
subordinate considerations might be noticed, but those enumerat- 
ed will be sufficient to show the importance of a diligent inquiry 
into the chemical laws of maiter, in relation to its effects upon 
agricultural practice. ‘The rapid improvement which has been 
made in husbandry within the last forty years, and which is still 
on its march, constitutes one of the most beautiful of those fea- 
tures of the present times which brighten the prospects of so- 
ciety. 

Whether this progress has not been owing, in a great measure 
to the simultaneous revolutions in chemistry, and the surprising 
developments of chemical facts, which mark this period, I wil- 
lingly leave to the consideration of those who are acquainted 
with the history of all those improvements. 

Among the chemical arts that which deserves to be next 
named, on account of its subserviency to some of the high grati- 
fications both of plebeians and philosophers, is the art of prepar- 
ing food. Man has been styled a cooking animal. It is cer- 
tainly a distinction upon which he may found a decided claim 
to superiority. The cook is a chemist of the first necessity. 
Though he may not be in the constant use of all the hich- 
sounding terms of the science—though the words maceration, tri- 
turation, levigation, edulcoration, oxygenation and twenty others, 
are not to be found in his vocabulary, yet is he thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the operations which those terms are employed to 
designate. 

Chemistry is defined by Dr. Black, “to be the science or 
study of those effects and qualities of matter which are discover- 
ed by mixing bodies variously together, er applying them to 
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one another, with a view to mixture, and by exposing them to 
different degrees of heat, alone, or in mixture with one another.” 
Could language be found more appropriate than this, as a de- 
scription of the employment and duties of the cook? Seeing, 
therefore, that a kitchen is, in effect, a chemist’s laboratory, upon 
what principle of reason shall we exclude from it those suggestions 
in practice which naturally flow from an increasing and improved 
knowledge of principles. But there can be no doubt that the 
valuable art of the cook has already derived from modern chemis- 
try many important lessons. 

The advantages of an enlarged and correct theory will gradual- 
ly find their way into the remote details of practice. Books on 
cookery may be published, as they ought to be, in a familiar 
style; but they must derive their chief value from the illustra- 
tions of men of science. The point, however, which I would 
now contend for is, that in the various operations of domestic 
economy, comprehending, not merely the daily preparations of 
food, but the selection of good materials -—the detection of adul- 
terations, the preservation of these materials in good order, the 
arts of pickling and confectionary, the preparation of yeast and 
the management of fermentation, panary, vinous, and acetic; the 
uses and application of steam, both in cooking and warming ; the 
deleterious effects of certain gasses in pasticular situations; the 
choice of suitable utensils with respect to safety and convenience; 
the formation of ice houses and conservatories; the materials of 
clothing ; and, what is of growing importance, the discreet ma- 
nagement of heat, in relation to economy, comfort, and health ;— 
that in these and other considerations of like import, which 
pertain to the duties of domestic life, much solid benefit would 
result from a more extensive communication of that portion of 
science or philosophy, which furnishes the rationale of these 
operations. America has given birth to one philosopher, whose 
multiplied labours have greatly benefited the domestic arts, 
and whose death Europe and science have recently deplored. 
May other Rumfords arise from the same soil, and emulate his 
usefulness and fame. 

3dly. The Metallic Arts. Almost every art comprehended 
under this appellation, is, in some or all of its details, dependent 
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on chemical changes. Some of them are under the greatest ob- 
ligations to the enterprise and ingenuity which have directed the 
mind and guided the head of the chemist in his laboratory. It 
is true that the most important of the metallic arts were ina flour- 
ishing state before chemistry, as a science, was known; but it is 
also true, that modern discoveries have introduced into most of 
them alterations which have essentially contributed to their present 
perfection. In short, there are few of the various practical pur- 
poses to which chemistry has been applied, that have felt its be- 
nefits more extensively, than the arts of reducing, refining, and 
working the metals. Some of them have been created by the 
genial influence of chemical science ; others conducted upon more 
rational principles, and all improved. 

In the rank of those pursuits which are strictly chemical, it 
is proper to name, in the fourth place, Pharmacy, or the art of 
preparing medicine. ‘The pain and suffering incident to the hu- 
man body, while under the influence of disease or injury, imperi- 
ously call for the application of something which may afford re- 
lief. ‘The search after remedies was, therefore, in all probability, 
nearly coeval with the search for food. But in this, as in other 
arts, mankind have been able to profit by the knowledge of their 
predecessors ; and to transmit their own experience to future 
generations. ‘The accumulated skill of ages, has thus laid under 
contribution, materials drawn from each of the three great king- 
doms of nature. But these, in the state in which they are first 
obtained, are generally unfit for the purpose intended. They re- 
quire to be separated, purified, and compounded. This is so 
niuch an affair of chemistry, that few persons are willing to un- 
dertake it, without previously studying, at least, that portion of 
the science which relates to their business. 

Medicines are, for the most part, prepared in the large way 
by the manufacturer. It is the business of the apothecary, espe- 
cially in Europe, to preserve, mix, and compound them, so as to 
answer all the immediate purposes of the physician. Hence it 
is highly important that the apothecary should be acquainted with 
chemical science; and in England, or at least in London, no one 
is licensed to fill that station, who has not evinced, by an exami- 
nation, that he is qualified to perform its duties. In this country, 
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the physician is obliged, too generally, to become his own apo- 
thecary. I may, therefore, in stating the application of chemis- 
try to the arts, enumerate, in the 5th place, the art of healing 
diseases. 

Common opinion has so completely identified chemistry with 
physic, that I need not, on the present occasion, undertake to 
enforce the necessity of this connexion. It is, however, too com- 
mon, notwithstanding this obvious necessity, to find practitioners 
of physic disreputably ignorant of this branch of their profession. 
it will be sufficient for the purposes of this essay, briefly to enu- 
merate the several particulars, in which I conceive the medical 
student may always expect to derive benefit from chemical know- 
ledge. 

ist. It will enable him to understand, more fully and com- 
pletely, the composition, and many of the inherent properties, 
of the medicine he employs. 2d. It may suggest to him, on 
some occasions, a prompt and suitable remedy, which might 
not otherwise occur. 3d. It will save him from the dangerous 
error of administering ingredients which are incompatible with 
each other. 4th. [t will teach him that a compound is often 
possessed of very different qualities from either of its consti- 
tuent parts, and hence impress the necessity of caution in mix- 
ing his medicine. 5th. It will prescribe rules for determining 
the purity of the materials which he purchases, and for detecting 
frauds and impositions. 6th. It will furnish him with the surest 
means of ascertaining the existence of poisons in the stomach, 
for the purposes of medica] jurisprudence or otherwise; and it 
will qualify him, likewise, to select the best antidotes. 7th. It 
may afford him the means of enlarging the list of valuable reme- 
dies, by suggesting the most effectual method of preparation from 
the substances in which they are contained. 8th. It will enable 
him to analyze the waters of mineral springs of his neighbour- 
hood; to examine the air of vaults, cellars, wells, and infect- 
ed chambers, as well as the air of the atmosphere in _particu- 


lar, or remarkable states of weather. 9th. It may enlarge his | 


means of restoring life, in cases of asphyxia from drowning, 
breathing deleterious airs, &c. by the application of oxygen gas 
or nitrous oxide. 10th, It will furnish him with more enlarged 
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views of almost all the living functions, especially of respiration, 
digestion, and secretion ; and widen the scope of his mind with 
respect to animal and vegetable physiology in general. Lastly, 
arguments to preve the usefulness of chemistry to the gentleman, 
the scholar, or the philosopher, will apply to the physician, and 
frequently with greater force, on account of the more enlarged 
sphere of his activity, and the greater extent of his social in- 
fluence. 

It would be an easy task to continue the list of arts, whose pro- 
cesses, if they admit of explanation at all, must be explained upon 
the principles of chemical philosophy. Almost every art has 
its peculiar principles of action, which may be called its science. 
They are either mechanical, chemical, or mixed. Every liberal- 
minded professor of an art must feel desirious of carrying his pro- 
cesses to the highest style of improvement in his power. ‘To do 
this he must combine, in its full extent, a knowledge of principles 
with manual dexterity. He should become learned, at least in 
his own profession. He should study his own science; and if 
possible all the auxiliary branches. It is thus, ina great measure, 
that the arts and manufactories of England have been enabled to 
place her on so high a pinnacle of wealth and power. It has been 
observed by a writer well qualified to estimate those subjects, 
that, “ the benefit that country has received from the scientific 
views and great knowledge of a few men, eminent for their prac- 
tical skill in mechanics and chemistry, baffles all ordinary calcula- 
tion. I am fully persuaded, (he adds,) that the gain which has 
accrued to that nation, from the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals, 
Sir Richard Arkwright’s cotton spinning, the pottery of Wedge- 
wood and Bently, and the steam engines of Bolton and Wait, 
was much greater than the whole expense of the American war.’’* 
He precedes this opinion with the remark, “ that at present, there 
is not a manufacturer of note in England, who is not more or 
less acquainted with chemistry, as a regular branch of education 
and study.” 

{n order that the principles of this science may be applied 
with effect by manufacturers and artisans, it is necessary that 
they attend, not merely to those detached portions of it which 


* Professor Cooper's Introd. Lect. 
Vo Tie LZ New Nerzes. | q 
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apply to their own affairs—they must study its philosophy ; 
they must learn its alphabet; they must lay a foundation in the 
knowledge of its elements. This will serve as a basis for any 
superstructure they may wish to erect. If these pre-requisites 
were generally attained as a part of every good English, as well 
as classical education, (and I can see no reason why they should 
not,) it would be no very difficult thing to divide the great body 
of chemical facts into separate heads, and to furnish that specific 
instruction to each individual which his pursuits would require. 
To country gentlemen, a course of lectures might very profitably 
be given on agricultural chemistry. ‘To housekeepers, both male 
and female, a system of instruction in economical chemistry ; to 
the manufacturers of leather, glass, soap, paints, potter’s ware, 
glue, starch, &c. to dyers, brewers, &c. and to the smelters, re- 
finers, and workers of metals, a course of manufacturing chemis- 
try ; to apothecaries, the principles of pharmacy might be sepa- 
rately explained; and to physicians, and those solicitous to store 
their minds with general science, the whole. 

But how clear soever the advantages which would result to 
the arts from the dissemination of chemical knowledge may 
appear to some, there are others who still doubt of the utility of 
this kind of learning; and question whether much good has arisen 
or will ever arise from any attempt to give it a wider and more 
general extension. They will allege, that as the arts flourished 
before chemistry was taught, or even known, so they will con- 
tinue to improve independently of chemical teachers and chemi- 
cal books, by the natural energy of the mind, and by the aid of 
those powerful incentives to action, wealth, fashion, and fame. 

There are many persons, and among them men of learning and 
hiberality of sentiment, who entertain opinions of this nature. 
But granting to their arguments against the immediate practical 
bearing of chemistry some degree of force, (and a concessiun 
of this nature may be claimed, I conceive, with equal propriety, 
from the advocates of natural history, and of various branches of 
mechanical philosophy and abstract mathematics,) let us see 
whether other motives cannot be urged, less liable to objections 
and better calculated to obtain universal assent. 

There is within us, as a part of our mental constitution, a cer- 
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(ain native faculty, by which we are qualified to receive pleasure 
from objects that are either beautiful or sublime ; from operations 
that indicate ingenuity or invention; from actions that evince the 
feeling of kindness, generosity, and beneficence. This faculty 
has received various appellations, and displays itself in different 
minds by various emotions. It sometimes appears in expressions 
of wonder ; at others, in the exhibition of a lively curiosity ; and 
on other occasions, in all the demonstrations of a cultivated and 
improved taste. Although it is a faculty, like all others of an 
intellectual nature, susceptible of refinement, yet its existence is 
often manifest in minds of the lowest culture. 










** Ask the swain, 
Who journeys homeward from a summer-day’s 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils, 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
O’er all the western sky ; full soon, I ween, 
His rude expressions, and untutor’d airs, 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 


The form of beauty smiling at his heart.” 
Akenside. 


If, with the poet, we admit the universal existence of this sen- 
timent, this inherent delight at the perception of what is fair, and 
beautiful, and good, we must allow, that it was implanted in the 
human breast by the bountiful author of all good, for wise and 
valuable purposes. For my own part, I cannot but consider this 
faculty as the source of many of our most delicate mental en- 
joyments; as the seeds of much of that harvest of delight 
which confers upon intellectual existence its greatest value. 
From the energy of this faculty, operative upon minds, in which 
the powers of reason, judgment, fancy, and feeling are nicely ba- 
lanced, have proceeded many of those high designs, those noble 
efforts of genius, those toilsome but indefatigable labours of the 
philosopher, the mechanic, and the mathematician, and those dis- 
interested efforts of the philanthropist, which give to the great 


§ fabric of society its fairest proportions. I mean not by this to 


exclude from the actions of men the motive of religion. Its se- 
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cret convictions and its sacred obligations, | consider a3 paramount 
to ali other considerations. They are sufficient to control the 
most powerful feelings of nature; and are able to support the 
mind even in the hour of martyrdom. The faculty which I have 
noticed has nothing in it at variance with the pure dictates of 
divine truth. It accords, in its operation, with religious duties. 
Its sanction or alliance is never withheld, when the motives to ac- 
tion are disinterested and pure. 

It this faculty be such as I have described it; if it holds 
that important rank in the intellectual system, which I have as- 
signed it; can there be any thing of greater moment in the 
whole scheme of our moral relations, than to provide suitable and 
appropriate means for its cultivation. If this be granted, it will 
foliow, that the diffusion of learning and knowledge, and the ex- 
tensive prosecution of philosophical investigations, are to be re- 
garded as among the most certain meaus of advancing the interests 
and welfare of society. ‘Their friendly influence over the faculty 
of taste will not, L trust, be questioned by any who have devoted 
their time to these pursuits, and witnessed their general effects 
upon the minds of others. They undoubtedly furnish a more 
correct, extensive, and impressive view of the wise and beautiful 
arrangements of nature; and of the infinite power which created, 
and the wisdom which sustains those immense systems of animate 
and inanimate being, that are displayed before us, for our support, 
our instruction, and our gratification. To remain ignorant and 
regardless of any part of this rich display of beneficence further 
than necessity imposes, can never be considered as proceeding 
from an enviable or laudable state of mind. “It was said with 
truth (observes Stewart) by Charles XII. of Sweden, that he 
who was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but half a man; ‘un 
homme a demi.? With how much greater force may a similar 
expression be applied to him who carries to his grave the ne- 
glected and unprofitable seeds of faculties, which it depended on 
himself to have reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring 
accessions to human happiness. On the other hand, language 
can but faintly describe the feelings which are experienced by 
the man who, after having lost in vulgar occupations and amuse- 
ments his earliest and most precious years, is at length aroused, 
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and, by the diligent application of his mental powers, is thus intro- 
duced at last to a new heaven and a new earth.—In this condition 
of the mind 





| “The meanest floweret of the vale, 





} The simplest note that swells the gale, 
! The common sun, the air, the skies, 
‘To him are opening paradise.” 
G. 
ee 
THE LATE GENERAL PIKE. 
| We have been favoured with the following letter by the gentleman to whom it was 
intrusted, a gallant officer, whose subsequent conduct has proved him worthy of 
the unlimited confidence which was reposed in him by his late commander. } 
[For the Analectic Magazine. | 
: Tue following is a correct copy of the last letter of Gen. Pike. 
; it was handed to his aid, on the evening previous to his fall, with 
q this injunction—* Should [ taj], and you survive, hand this your- 
4 selfto Mrs. Pike.” As it breathes a spirit of patriotism and af- 
a fection worthy of the departed hero, I have thought it worthy of 
3 preservation and publication. 


, 1), F, 
“ My dear Clara, 


“ We are now standing on and off the harbour of York, 
which we shall attack at day-light in the morning: I shall dedi- 
eR cate these last moments to you, my love, and to-morrow throw 
a. all other ideas but my country to the winds. As yetI know not 
LY if Gen. Dearborn lands; he has acted honourably so far, and I 


feel great gratitude to the old gentleman: my sword and pen shall 
both be exerted to do him honour. 





I have no new injunction, 
no new charge to give you; nor no new idea to communicate ; yet 


we love to commune with those we love, more especially when 
We conceive it may be the last time in this world. Should I fall, 
defend my memory: and only believe, had I lived, 1 would have 
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aspired to deeds worthy of your husband. Remember me, with 
a father’s love—a father’s care, to our dear daughter; and be- 
lieve me to be, with the warmest sentiments of love and friend- 
ship, 


“ Your 


“ Montgomery.” 


[We take this opportunity of expressing our grateful acknowledgments to “our 
unknown correspondent Cesurensis, for the interest which he takes in our biogra- 
phical sketches, and the corrections with which he has favoured us, of some errors 
into which we had fallen This attention isthe more flattering as it is received from 
a gentleman evidently very conversant with Amer.can history and topography. We 
insert his remarks upon the first paragraph of the Life of General Pike, which ap- 
peared inthe Analectic Magazine, for November 1814, vol. iv. p. 380.] 


General Pike was not born at Lamberton, (which is a small 
village lately built in New Jersey, about a mile from Trenton, on 
the banks of the Delaware, and called after Thomas Lambert, one 
of the original settlers of West New-Jersey, whose family owned 
the site of the town,) but I believe at Lamatunk, about four miles 
below the well-known falls of Allamatunk. General Pike’s father 
was then an officer of the revolutionary army ; head quarters were 
that winter on Raritan River, and Lamatunk was about five miles 
in the rear. 

The colony of New-Jersey never was engaged in a war with the 
Indians. The proprietors of New-Jersey, when they obtained their 
grant from King Charles IT. instructed their officers to treat the na- 
tives “ with all humanity and kindness, and not, in anywise, grieve or 
oppress them ;” and as early as the year 1672, they directed that 
all lands should, before settlement, be purchased from the Indians : 
thus setting an example to Penn, which he afterwards followed in 
the year 1682, and for which he received so much applause. 

It may not be improper to add that Captain John Pike, the an- 
cestor of our hero, is named in the original patent of the town of 
Woodbridge, New-Jersey, in the year 1669, and is the first pere 
son mentioned in the grants of land to seventy-four persons in that 
town, being the only one-named with the addition of Esq. ; that 
the stream between Woodbridge and Amboy still bears the name 
of Pikesbrook ; that Captain Pike was a member of the Governor’s 
Council for the Province of East New-Jersey ; and that his sons 
bore several offices of honour and trust within the province. 

A 
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REVIEW. 


The Sylphs of the Seasons, with other Poems. By W. All- 
ston. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 12mo. Pp. 168. 


Ovr young countryman, Washington Allston,* the author of 
the present poeins, has, for some years past, resided in Europe, 
where he has acquired high reputation by the productions of his 
pencil. Such has been his success as a painter, and so high a 
proof has he afforded of poetical talent, that we think he bids 
fair to exemplify in his own performances, the definition of Si- 
monides, that painting is mute poetry, and poetry is a speaking 
picture. 

The most conspicuous piece in this little collection, entitled the 
“ Sylphs of the Seasons,” is, in other words, the dream or vision 
of a poet, who falling asleep, imagines himself transported to a fairy 
castle, where four damsels, representing the four seasons of the 
year, address him by turns ; and each recounting her own peculiar 
charms, endeavours to win his preference, in order to fulfil a de- 
cree of the fates, according to which he is to espouse one of the 
nymphs, and thenceforth to be the lord of the castle and sove- 
reign of the year. 


The description of his first situation is fearful and sublime. 


‘* Methought within a desert cave, 
Cold, dark, and solemn as the grave, 

I suddenly awoke. 
It seem’d of sable Night the cell, 
Where, save when from the ceiling fell 
An oozing drop, her silent spell 

No sound had ever broke. 


‘There motionless I stood alone, 
Like some strange monument of stone 
Upon a barren wild; 
Or like, (so solid and profound 
The darkness seem’d that wall’d me round) 
A man that’s buried under ground, 
Where pyramids are pil’d.” P. 13, 14. 


* Mr. Allston is a native of South Carolina, and was educated at Cambridge, 
f Mass. ) 
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| He is soon relieved from his dreary confinement by means of a 
light which guides him to the castle, where the Seasons hold 
their court, when the Sylph of Spring begins the wooing, by enume- 
rating her own attractions in a very picturesque and elegant style. 
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“ When thou, at call of vernal breeze, 

And beck ning bough of budding trees, 
Hast left thy sullen fire ; 

And stretch’d thee in some mossy dell, 

And heard the browsing wether’s bell, 

Blythe echoes rousing from their cell 
To swell the tinkling choir: 
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“ Or heard, from branch of flow’ring thorn, 
The song of friendly cuckoo warn 
The tardy-moving swain ; 
Hast bid the purple swallow hail ; 
And seen him now through ether sail, 
Now sweeping downward o’er the vale, 
And skimming now the plain; 


“Then, catching with a sudden glance 
The bright and silver-clear expanse 
Of some broad river’s stream ; 4 
Beheid the boats adown it glide, a 
And motion wind again the tide, g 
Where, chain’d in ice by Winter’s pride, 
Late roll'd the heavy team: 


“ Or lur’d by some fresh-scented gale, 

That woo’d the moored fisher’s sail 
To tempt the mighty main, 

Hast watch’d the dim receding shore, 

Now faintly seen the ocean o’er, 

Like hanging cloud, and now no more 
To bound the sapphire plain; 


“Then, wrapt in night, the scudding bark, 
(That seem’d, self-pois’d amid the dark, 
Through upper air to leap,) 
Beheld, from thy most fearful height, 
The rapid dolphin’s azure light 
Cleave, like a living meteor bright, 
The darkness of the deep.” P. 19—21.— 








REVIEW OF ALLSTON’S POEMS. 


Spring is soon succeeded by the Syiph of Summer— 


“ And next the Sylpi of Summer fair ; 
The while her crisped, golden hair 
Half veil’d her sunny eyes; 
Nor less may I thy homage claim, 
; A touch of whose exhaling flame 
| The fog of Spring that chill'd thy frame, 
In gevial vapour flies. 


‘“Oft by the heat of noon opprest, 
With flowing hair and open vest, 
Thy footsteps have I won 
‘To mossy couch of welling grof; 
Where thou hast bless’d thy liappy lot, 
‘That thou in that delicious spot 
May’st see, not feel, the sun.” P. 25. 


‘There is something, we think, original in the following descrip- 
tion of a scene which has been a hundred times before described; 
and by the greatest masters of the lyre. 


“Orif the moon’s effulgent form 
The passing clouds of sudden stort 

In quick succession veil ; 
Vast serpents now, their shadows glide; 
And, coursing now the mountain’s side, 
A band of giants huge, they stride 

O’er hill, and wood, and dale.” P. 30 


F The Sylph of Autumn then follows in a similar strain of self- 
- ~ panegyric, and certainly does great justice to her own mature 
- and sober charms. 


“ But know, ‘twas mine the secret power 

That waked thee at the midnight hour 

a In bleak November’s reign: 

4 “T'was I the spell around thee cast, 
When thou didst hear the hollow blast 

3 In murmurs tell of pleasures past, 

q That ne’er would come again; 

Vor. VI. New Series. 29 
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* And led thee, when the storm was o’er, 
Te hear the sullen ocean roar, 9 

By dreadful calm opprest ; | 
Which still, though not a breeze was there, 
Its mountain-billows heav’d in air, ; 
As if a living thing it were, t 

That strove in vain for rest. : 


* T'was I, when thou, subdued by wo, 
Didst watch the leaves descending slow, 
To each a moral grave ; 
And as they mov’d, in mournful train, 
With rustling sound along the plain, 
Taught them to sing a seraph’s strain 
Of peace within the grave. 





‘‘ And then, uprais’d thy streaming eye, 
I met thee in the western sky 

In pomp of evening cloud ; 
That, while with varying form it roll‘d, 
Some wizard’s castle seem’d of gold, 
And now a crimson’d knight of old, 

Or king in purple proud. 


And last, as sunk the setting sun, 
And Evening, with her shadows dun, 
The gorgeous pageant past— 

Twas then of life a mimic show, 

Of human grandeur here below, 4 

Which thus beneath the fatal blow q 
Of Death must fall at last. 


“ Oh, then, with what aspiring gaze 
Didst thou thy tranced vision raise 
To yonder orbs on high; 
And think how wondrous, how sublime 
"T'were upwards to their spheres to climb, 
And live, beyond the reach of Time, 
Child of Eternity!” P. 22—365. 


Winter concludes the conference ; and we shall make a few ex- 
tracts from her speech, in a detached manner, merely as speci- 
mens of the poet’s power of animated description. 





ae 
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‘¢ Or feeling, as the storm increased, 

The love of terror nerve thy breast, 
Didst venture to the coast; 

To see the mighty war-ship leap 

From wave to wave upon the deep, 

Like chamois goat from steep to steep, 
Till low in valley lost ; 


“'Then, glancing to the angry sky, 

Behold the clouds with fury fly 
The lurid moon athwart ; 

Like armies huge in battle, throng, 

And pour in volleying ranks along, 

While piping winds in martial song 
To rushing war exhort.” P. 37. 


“ Or from old Hecla’s cloudy height, 

When o’er the dismal, half-year’s night 
He pours his sulph’rous breath, 

Has known my petrifying wind 

Wild ocean’s curling billows bind, 

Like bending sheaves by harvest hind, 
Erect in icy death; 


* Or heard adown the mountain’s steep 

The northern blast with furious sweep 
Some cliff dissever’d dash ; 

And seen it spring with dreadful bound 

From rock to rock, to gulf profound, 

While echoes fierce from caves resound 
The never-ending crash.” P. 38, 39. 


‘When thou, beneath the clear blue sky, 
So calm no cloud was seen to fly, 

Hast gazed on snowy plain, 
Where Nature slept so pure and sweet, 
She seem’d a corse in winding sheet, 
Whose happy soul had gone to meet 

The blest angelic train.” P. 40. 


“Or saw at dawn of eastern light 
The frosty toil of Fays by night 
On pane of casement clear, 
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Where bright the mimic glaciers shine, 
And Alps, with many a mountain pine, 
And armed knights from Palestine 

In winding march appear.” P. 41. 


“The Two Painters, a tale,” discovers much ingenuity in its 
contrivance, and contains many original thoughts, and fanciful il- 
lustrations. | 

The author’s powers of description are very striking ; he some- 
times wantons in the display of his vigour, and almost overleaps 
the bounds of good taste, and there is one instance in this tale 
where Philip’s god-like sen is the subject that presents a picture 
absolutely too horrible, and, at the same time, too loathsome, for 
the imagination to contemplate. 

“ Eccentricity,’ a satirical piece, is spirited and poignant, and 
displays much energy both of thought and of expression. 

The idolator of Reason is thus portrayed in a very noble 
strain of moral sentiment, which closes with an invocation to 
Humility, “the deep and broad foundation,” as Burke finely calls 
it, “ of every virtue.” 


“With wonder fill’d and self-reflecting praize, 
"The slave of pride his mighty powers surveys ; 
On Reason’s sun (by bounteous Nature given, 
To guide the soul upon her way to heaven) 
Adoring gazes, *till the dazzling light 
‘To darkness sears his vain presumptuous sight ; 
Then bold, though blind, through error’s night he runs, 
in fancy lighted by a thousand suns; 
for bloody laurels now the warrior plays, 

Now libels nature for the poet’s bays ; 

Now darkness drinks from metaphysic springs, 
Or follows fate on astrologic wings: 

Mid toils at length the world’s loud wonder won, 
With Persian piety, to Reason’s sun 

Profound he bows, and, idolist of fame, 

Forgets the God who lighted first the flame. 


* All potent Reason! what thy wondrous light ? 
A shooting-star athwart a polar night ; 
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A bubble’s gieam amid the boundless main ; 
A sparkling sand on waste Arabia’s plain : 
E’en such, vain Power, thy limited control, 


E’en such thou art-to man’s mysterious soul! 


‘“* Come then, Humility, thou surest guide! 
On earth again with frenzied men reside ; 
Tear the dark film of vanity and lies, 
And inward turn their renovated eyes ; 
In aspect true let each himself behold, 
By self deformd in pride’s portentous mould. 
And if thy voice, on Bethlehem’s holy plain, 
Once heard, can reach their flinty hearts again, 
Teach them, as fearful of a serpent’s gaze, 
Teach them to shun the gloating eye of praise.” Xe. 
P. 109—111. 


The “ Paint King,” is the most popular of his productions, and 
is equal in every respect, to the best of Lewis’s Tales of Won- 
der, of which it is an evident, but most masterly, imitation. The 
following description of the flight of the fiend in his kidnapping 
expedition, is admirable. 


“ Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud-screaming maid like a blast ; 

And he sped through the air like a meteor swift, 

While the clouds wand’ring by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he pass’d. 


‘* Now, suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
With an eddying whirl he descends ; 

The air all below him becomes black as night, 

And the ground where he treads, as if mov’d with affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 


*T am here!’ said the Fiend, and he thundering knock’d 
At the gates of a mountainous cave; 

The gates open flew, as by magic unlocked, 

While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, rock’d 
Like an island of ice on the wave.” P. 122. 


Yn our humble opinion, Mr. Allston, by these few specimens, 
has proved himself to possess a true poetical genius, and we con- 
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cider him as endued with a greater share of the brilliant qualities 
of the poet than any American writer of poetry that we are ac- 
quainted with, unless, perhaps, we should except the late William 
Clifton. His merit is not confined to mere melody of numbers 
and elegance of diction—he often displays the features of a crea- 
tive fancy, enlivened by expressions of a refined taste, and glow- 
ing with all the animated colouring of nature’s pencil. 

His writings cannot, indeed, be placed by the side of the elabo- 
rate productions of the great living British poets; this would be 
to compare the sketch of an amateur with one of the magnificent 
paintings of West. In poetry, Mr. Alliston is an amateur and not 
a professed artist; and yet his sketches, slight as they are, pos- 
sess a spirit and taste which need nothing but cultivation to be rais- 
ed to high excellence, This, it is to be feared, we cannot expect. 
His genius aspires to reach Fame by another road, and it is only 
in occasional rambles that she can disport herself in the fields of 
poetry. Yet we fondly trust that he wil! not entirely sacrifice the 
muse to the severer studies of his art. Her presence will sooth his 
labours, will dignify his conceptions, and animate his pencil. And, 
haply, if at any time fortune should throw a gloom over the bright 
prospects of his genius, or the public taste, vitiated by gaudy or- 
nament, should prove insensible to the rare merit of his pure and 
fine conceptions, 


“Then, not unmindful of his zeal, the muse 
Shall still some comforts in his cup infuse, 
Shall drop the halm that soothes th’ indignant breast 
When sordid cares th’ aspiring mind molest ; 
Shall pour the pride that in life’s humbleést state 
Bears the wrong’d spirit buoyant o’er his fate, 
Repels the shafts by adverse fortune hurl’d, 
And braves the darkest aspect of the world.” 
Shee’s Elements of Arts. 


We have read this volume with great delight. It is very ho- 
nourable to the rising literature of our country, and we owe our 


readers an apology for having thus long delayed to notice its me- 
rits. B. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








Duelling Extraordinary: 


Mr. Braae had drawn so largely upon the belief of a company 
by stories of transactions to which he pretended to have been an 
eye witness, that several of its members could not help expressing 
their doubts. The narrator was affronted, and insisted on the 
truth of what he had been relating with the more warmth, since 
Major Johnson espoused his cause. ‘This circumstance excited 
not a little astonishment, as the major was justly accounted a man 
of excellent, understanding and particularly tenacious of truth. 
The surprise of all present was greatly augmented when he thus 
addressed them :— 

“ Indeed, in my opinion, Mr. Bragg has abundant reason to be 
angry, as it frequently happens, that nothing seems more improba- 
ble than trath, as I can atiest from my own experience. When 
I was a student at Jena, | once went with Baron Zitzerling, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, to Weimar, in order to attend 
the performance of The Maid of Orleans, at the theatre of that 
city. The part of the heroine was assigned to Madame Wolfe, 
and she acted it with such ability, that I could not forbear seve- 
ral times loudly expressing my admiration. ‘This offended the 
baron, whose partiality for another actress would not acknow- 
ledge the superior talents of the universal favourite. We quar- 
relled, and adjourned to the neighbouring park. Favoured by 
tiie full moon, the duel began, and I shot the baron dead on the 
spot.” 


“ But,” observed one of the company, “ where did you get fire- 
arms at such a short notice ?” 

“ No interruption, if you please,” answered the major in an 
angry tone. ‘Let me proceed, every thing will be explained 
by and by.— Well then, as I said, I shot Baron Zitzerling dead. 
This circumstance rendered it the more necessary for me to quit 
not only Weimar, but all Saxony, because the Zitzerlings, as every 
body knows, are a very ancient family.” 
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160 MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS: 


‘A very ancient family!’ rejoined one. ‘fam sure I never 
heard of them before.” 

“'That may be: but if IT am to proceed, let me beg once for all 
that [ may not be interrupted, as the conclusion will clear up every 
apparent obscurity in the story.”’ 

This address, bordering so closely on rudeness, made the com- 


pany stare at one another: the major seemed to take no nolice of 


this, and turning to Mr. Bragg alone, he thus continued :— 

“T hastened back to Jena, packed up my things with all possi- 
ble expedition, and iravelléd post to the Austrian capital. On my 
arrival at Vienna, [ repaired to the Apollo Hall, which had just 
then begun to be a fashionable place of resort. My adiniration of 
the happy execution of the singular idea in which this new institu- 
tion originated, had not yet come to words, when a young man 
rudely pushed through the numerous assembly, and, half out of 
breath, thus addressed me :— 

“Pray, sir, are not you Mr. Johnson ”” 

“Yes, sir, at your service.” 

* Did you not shoot Baron Zitzerling in a duel at Weimar ”” 

“Ves, I did.” 

“Baron Zitzerling was my brother; I must have satisfaction 
for his death, and request you to meet me with pistols at four 
o'clock to-morrow morning in the Prater.” 

* With great pleasure,” I replied ; and mounting my horse next 
morning, found my antagonist at the entrance. J followed bim 
into a retired alley ; we fired, and I shot him dead. 

“ J was certainly very sorry to be obliged to leave the pleasure: 
of Vienna so soon on account of this affair. It was, however, ab- 
solutely necessary for my safety that I should be gone. ‘To avoid 
any farther interruption of the kind, 1 determined this time upon 
a more distant journey ; traversed part of Italy, and never stopped 
till I reached Rome. One day as I siood absorbed in admiration 
before the cascade of Tivoli, a young man suddenly tapped me 
on the shoulder with the question— 

“Pray, sir, are not you Mr. Johnson?” 

“ Yes, sir, at your service.”’ 

“Have you not shot two Barons Zitzerling in dueis, one at 
Weimar and the other at Vienna?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“The Barons Zitzerling were my brothers ; I must have satis- 
faction for their deaths, and request you to exchange shots with 


me in yonder field.” 
“ With great pleasure,” said I, and followed him. We fired, 


and I shot him dead. : 
“ T now posted away to Paris. The day after my arrival, I went 
to see the Museum, when a young man came up to me, and said 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 161 
“ Pray, sir, are not you Mr. Johnson ?” 
‘¢ Yes, sir, at your service.” 
“ Have you not shot three Barons Zitzerling in duels; one at 


Weimar, one at Vienna, and one at Rome ”” 


“ Yes, I have.” 

“The Barons Zitzerling were my brothers; I must have satis- 
faction for their deaths, and request you to meet me this after- 
noon, at three o’clock precisely, at the end of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, with pistols.” 

“ With great pleasure,” said I; and in the afternoon away I 
rode. My antagonist was already there; we fired, and I shot 
him dead. 

“ As I had no wish whatever tosend any more Zitzerlings to the 
other world, I determined to leave the continent for good, that 1 
might not be again disturbed by the surviving relations: and bur- 
rying to Calais, embarked there and arrived safe at Dover. It 
seemed indeed as if these relations, or at least their knowledge of 
my rencontres with the family, had not reached London, for there 
[ lived some time without a challenge from any of the breed. 
One day, however, just when I was playing a game at chess at 
White’s, I happened to look up, and was so confounded by the ap- 
pearance of a young man opposite, who kept his eyes stedfastly 
fixed upon me, that I made a wrong move, and thus had well nigh 
lost all the advantages of which my position afforded the fairest 
prospect. 

“Sir,” said I, springing up, “‘why do you stare at me so in- 
cessantly ?” 

“ Pray, sir,” he asked, “are not you Mr. Johnson?” 

“ Yes, sir, at your service.” 

“Have you not shot four Barons Zitzerling in duels; one at 
Weimar, one at Vienna, one at Rome, and one at Paris?” 

*¢T have.” 

“ ‘The Barons Zitzerling were my brothers; I must have satis- 
faction for their deaths. Come out of the room with me, that we 
may exchange shots.” 

‘“* With great pleasure,”’ said I, “‘ only let me finish my game, 
and then we’ll settle this bagatelle immediately. 

** He agreed, and when the game was over, I stepped with him 
into a back room; we fired, and Ye 

“ And shot him dead?” impatiently cried Mr. Bragg with a 
smile, while the major stopped to sneeze. 

“ No, I beg your pardon,” rejoined the major, “it was he that 
shot me dead. 

Vor. VI. New Series. 21 
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Sketch of the Character of the late Mrs. Roberts; By 
Mrs. Opie. 


Ir is not uncommon to see prefixed to the works both of dead 
and living authors, an engraving of their face and form; and’as 
many persons are solicitous to know all that can be known of those 
whose hours have been devoted to the instruction or amusement 
of the world, such exhibitions of the external appearance of writers 
are probably surveyed with interest and attention, however insig- 
nificant the sketch, and however imperfect the resemblance. It 
is this conviction that has led me to undertake the difficult, though 
soothing task of endeavouring to delineate the character of the 
lamented and admirable woman whose manuscript work (Duty, a 
Novel, interspersed with poetry,) I am about to give the world ; 
for, if the person of an author be interesting to the reader, the 
character and the conduct must be infinitely more so; especially 
as we gaze on the portrait prefixed to a work, chiefly perhaps, 
with a desire of tracing in it some clew to the mind and disposition 
of the being whom it represents. 

Margaret Roberts was the youngest daughter of a respectable 
clergyman of the name of Wade, who resided at Boxford, in Suf- 
folk; and in the year 1792 she became, after a long and mutual 
attachment, the wife of the Reverend Richard Roberts, third 
son of Dr. Roberts, late Provost of Eton.* Immediately after 
their union, she went to reside with her husband at the village of 
Mitcham, in Surry. I have passed over the period of my lost 
friend’s residence under the roof of her father, because, though 
well aware that she must have been all a daughter ought to be, as 
virtue is commonly consistent with itself, and the duties are 
usually inseparable companions, | am most anxious to exhibit her 
as a wife, that character which is best calculated to call forth the 
virtues of a woman, and in which the heart and the temper are 
most tried and most displayed to view. 

Mrs. Roberts had not the happiness of being herself a parent ; 
but the situation which it was her lot to fill, was such as to 
awaken in her affectionate nature much of the tender anxiety of 
the maternal character, as Mr. Roberts had under his tuition 
seventeen or eighteen boys, (chiefly sons of the nobility,) ‘from 
the age of seven to fourteen, over whose health and comfort she 
watched with tenderness the most endearing. This tenderness 
was repaid by them by feelings of affectionate gratitude, which 
survived the presence of the object that called them forth ; since 
many a youth and many a man has continued eager to own, and 
anxious to return, his obligations to that care which constituted 
so great a part of the comforts of his childhood. On this scru- 


* Author of Judah Restored, and other poetical pieces, 
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MRS. ROBERTS. 163 


pulous attention to the welfare of the children committed to the 
care of her husband, I might rest Mrs. Robert’s pretensions to 
the character of an excellent wife; but her claims to that title 
did not end there. The manner in which she fulfilled her ardu- 
ous duties as mistress of a family, was equally worthy of imitation. 
Like one of the heroines of her own novel, she was never idle, 
never for a moment .unemployed ; and to the conscientious em- 
ployment of her time is to be attributed her power of doing more 
in a day with less apparent effort, than any one who had not 
witnessed it can be easily led to believe. ‘Though she had to 
conduct a very large and troublesome establishment, though during 
the occasional short absences of Mr. Roberts she had to preside 
in the school, no one heard her complain of want of time for any 
useful or pleasant occupation. No one staying at the house ever 
missed her at the hour of projected amusement: and though 
every domestic duty was regularly fulfilled, she seemed, when 
in the company of her guests, to have nothing to do but-to amuse 
herself and them. Never were her necessary avocations an 
excuse for any neglect of her person, or her dress. She was 
neat, even to Quaker neatness, in her appearance and her ap- 
parel ; and the same presiding spirit of nicety was visible in her 
house and in her grounds. It was remarkable, also, that though 
she had so many serious claims on her time, she had more cor- 
respondents, and wrote more and longer letters, than almost any 
other person in a private situation. Such is the practical useful- 
ness resulting from a resolution to allot to every passing moment 
some rational employment, or some salutary recreation. it was 
this resolution which enabled Mrs. Roberts to be, in the space of 
one little day, the superintendant of a large family, the delight of 
a circle of friends, the punctual correspondent, the elegant work- 
woman, the instructive writer, and the admirable reader of poetry, 
or prose. 

About eight or nine years ago, slie was induced to write, and 
then to publish, a little work called “ The Telescope, or Moral 
Views,” for children; which was a- promising proof of those 
talents for that line of writing which she afterwards displayed in 
** Rose and Emily ;” a work with her name to it published two 
years ago. She has left behind her some other manuscripts, 
among which are several admirable songs ; but at present, at 
least, the work which I am editing is the only one designed for 
the public eye. 

But to return to the contemplation of her as a woman and a 
wife. ‘Though constant occupation was the great secret by which 
she effected so much, method and order were two of her princi- 
pal agents ; and, like the magic wand, whose touch made the 
labours of Psyche easy in a moment, method and order operated 
en every busy department in her household, and every thing was 
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164 MISGCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


ready at the hour appointed, as if guided by some certain, though 
invisible, agency. It must be supposed that superintending a 
family, consisting of so many children, of various dispositions and 
habits, must have been very trying to the temper as well as to 
the feelings. But the temper of Mrs. Roberts was equal to any 
trial ; and unimpaired, or rather perfected by trials, it shone in 
the benign expression of her dark and animated eye, it dimpled 
her cheek with a smile the most endearing and benevolent, and 
spoke in the mild and tuneful accents of a voice which no one 
ever heard without feeling disposed to love the being who pos- 
sessed it. Nor was the benevolence which irradiated her coun- 
tenance, which gave grace to her manner, and sweetness to her 
voice, displayed in a less positive degree in her sentiments and 
her actions ; with her, kindness was not a habit of manner, but a 
habit of mind. She spoke affectionately, because she felt be- 
nevoiently. 

I scarcely know any one so averse as she uniformly was to 
believe a tale to the disadvantage of another; and when forced 
to give credit to such tales by incontrovertible evidence, it is 
certain that she never took pleasure in repeating them. When 
communications were of doubtful authority, she never fell into 
that common fault of saying to her conscience, “ I am sure I do 
not believe it; it cannot possibly be true, buf I have heard so and 
so ;” weakly imagining, as persons in general do, that the affect- 
ed candour of disbelieving the tale takes away the guilt of re- 
lating it. And when indisputable evidence authorized her to re- 
late what she had heard, she was never eager to spread the infor- 
mation; for her good taste, as wel} as her good feelings, made her 
dislike to dwell on the crimes, or foibles, even of those of whom 
she had no knowledge ; and as she was certainly not Jess gene- 
rous to her acquaintanves and friends, she inspired confidence as 
well as affection in all who approached her. ‘Those who knew 
her the best were the most inclined to rely upon her candour, as 
on a staff which would always support them; aud they also knew 
that hers was the “ charity that covereth a multitude of sins ;” 
and hers the piety which led to that forbearing charity also, 
which suffereth long, and is kind, “ which is not easily provoked ;” 
but which thinketh no evii, but ever keeps in remembrance that 
holy rule for the government of the tongue, “ Judge not, that ye 
be noi judged.” 

The most suspicious, the most apprehensive, left her presence 
devoid of fear, lest their departure should be the signal for an 
attack on their manner, their person, their dress, or their charac- 
ter ; they knew that if she spoke of them at all, it would be to 
praise them, and to call into notice some good, or some attractive 
quality. Yet her kindness to the absent was not the result of 
want of power to amuse the person by exhibiting the foibles, or 
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MRS. ROBERTS. 165 


peculiarities, of the departed guests in a ludicrous, or powerful 
manner; for, if ever justice warranted her to be severe on the 
vices or follies of others, no one could hold them up to ridicule 
with more wit, or greater success. Indeed, it is commonly those 
who are most able to be severe with effect, whose benevolence 
and whose principles forbid them the frequent and indiscriminate 
use of their power. 

If it was thus safe and pleasant to be the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Roberts, how much more delightful was it to be her friend and 
her companion ? 

She always seemed to prosper herself in the prosperity of her 
friends ; she identified herself so intimately with them, that their 
joy was her joy, their sorrow her sorrow, their fame her fame. 
Never did she abuse the familiarity of friendship so far as to 
wound the self-love of those whom she professed to regard, by 
needlessly uttering to them mortifying truths ; never did she 
make herself the vehicle of others’ malice, by repeating to them 
a cruel or severe remark which she had heard concerning them. 
Her lips, her eyes were guiltless of 


“ The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
The obvious satire, the implied dislike, 
The taunting word whose meaning kills.” 


It was the constant wish of her benevolent nature to be the 
means of as much innocent enjoyment as she could to all with 
whom she associated ; and one felt so certain that her kindness 
was ever ou the alert to veil one’s foibles, and show one’s good 
qualities to the best advantage, as moonlight casts a favourable 
shade over mean objects, and adds new beauty and new grandeur 
to objects of importance, that to be with her was a gala time to 
one’s self-love: and, perhaps, some of the charm which her 
society possessed was owing to her wish and her ability, not only 
to appreciate her associates according to the exorbitant demands 
of self approbation, but also to her power of making them feel 
that she did so. Yet still she was no flatterer. Where she 
bestowed praise, or felt affection, she had first reasoned, or de- 
ceived her understanding, into a belief that praise and affection 
were most righteously deserved. She seemed indeed to live, 
more than any one I ever saw, in a little world of her own crea- 
tion ; whose inhabitants were clothed by her beneficent fancy in 
virtues, talents, and graces, such as real life scarcely ever dis- 
plays; and losing her natural acuteness of discrimination in her 
wish to believe her dreams realties, she persisted ofien to reject 
the evidence of her experience, 


‘ And thought the world without like that within.” 
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The other line of this couplet applies to her with equal justice ; 
for her mind was 


“ So pure, so good, she scarce could guess at sin.” 


Nor was it likely to run any risk of contamination ; since she pos- 
sessed that quiet, mild dignity of carriage and expression, which 
had power, without offending, to awe the boldest into propriety, 
and to give the tone insensibly to the conversation even of the 
volatile and the daring. 

To have known a woman so amiable and so admirable, will al- 
ways be amongst the most pleasing recollections of my life, and te 
have lost her so soon, one of my most lasting regrets. Similarity of 
pursuits endeared us to each other, and did for our intimacy what 
is usually effected only by the slow hand of time. When we first 
met, we soon forgot that we had not met before, and a few years 
gave to our friendship a solidity and a truth, commonly the result 
of long acquaintance alone. 

But the regret which I still feel for her loss, has been, in some 
measure, solaced by my having been called upon, at the earnest 
desire of her husband, anxious for the’ fame, and soothed by the 
contemplation of the virtues of his wife, to pay this tribute to her 
memory, and give the following manuscript to the world. ‘The 
latter task is one which I seemed peculiarly fitted to undertake, 
because my lamented friend read the MS. aloud to me during the 
last moments which I passed in her society, and she confided to 
me her intentions with respect to the principal characters. 

I have merely to add, that after an illness of only three weeks’ 
duration, and one to all appearance not attended with danger, she 
sunk unconsciously into the grave, lamented not only byvher hus- 
band and the friend who fondly watched beside her bed of death, 
but by a far, far-spreading circle of friends and acquaintances, over 
whose prospects the unexpected loss of such a joy-diffusing being 
cast a thick and sudden darkness, and which must have been felt 
in order to be conceived. 

She was buried in the family-vault at Boxford, by the side of 
her parents and of her sister, the sister of her virtue and her 
talents, Louisa Carter, who departed this life on the 23d of No- 
vember, 1810, whom she survived only two years and ten months. 

The memorandum which she left behind her relative to the dis- 
posal of some of her effects after her death, began with the follow- 
ing words, which she designed should be her epitaph: “T look for 
the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come ;”’ 
testifying thereby her belief in that gospel, according to whose pre- 
cepts she regulated her life, and whose hopes, had consciousness 
been permitted to her, could not have failed to irradiate the 
closing scene of her existence. AMELIA OPIF. 
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THE GREEN-HOUSE ROSE. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 


¥ said to the rose that look’d languid and pale, 
As unsunn’d, in the Green House, it grew ; 

‘I must bear you away through the cold wintry gale, 
For to Emma the tribute is due.’ 


Then it wept—and I said ‘ do not weep little rose, 
For the day of your glory is nigh ; 

On the bosom of beauty you now shall repose, 
And bask in the beam of her eye: 


‘From her cheek you shall borrow the bloom you have lost, 
With her breath, your faint fragrance repair ; 

And fear not your leaves will be nipt by the frost, 
For her heart makes it midsummer there.’ 


‘Oh! yes,’ said the rose, ‘’twill be rapture divine, 
And though short be the term of my bliss ; 

Yet freely my poor little life I'll resign, 
If my leaves she’ll embalm with a kiss.’ 


‘You are right,’ said I, ‘ rose, the sweet pleasure to prove, 
For at death, what such soothing can give 

As the kiss of affection, from lips that we love, 
And the hope in remembrance to live. 


‘ Farewell! little victim, your fate I would share, 
Though one half I should have to resign, 
Yor the kiss—every kiss would be yours, I could swear, 
And the hope—the hope only be mine.’ 
New-York, 1815. 


Lines on the Portrait of Charles Fox. 


{The memory of Charles Fox is dear to letters. It would be difficult to name any 
public character, ancient or modern, which has received more high and frequent 
testimonies of the unbought, and undissembled homage of literary genius. Ata 
period when he was most conspicuous as a whig, and a leader of opposition, he 
subdued the strong political antipathies, and finally won the fond partiality, of the 
tory Johnson, who declared he was “for the king, against Fox, but for Fox 
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168 POETRY. 


against Pitt, for the king is my master, but Foxis my friend.”* Somewhat later 
in his public career, he received the voluntary praises of the courtly and minis- 
terial Gibbon, who expressed his strong admiration of * the powers of this superior 
man, blended as they were, in his attractive character, with the softness and simpli- 
city of achild.”+ During his temporary recessfrom public life he corresponded 
on subjects of ancient learning with Gilbert Wakefield, the first classical scholar 
of his day ; and that laborious student found, in the veteran statesman whose lite- 
rature had all been acquired in the short and interrupted intervals of a busy pub- 
lic life, an accomplished scaolar almost his own equal in learning, and far his supe- 
rior in taste. 

Since his death, when power had departed from his political party, the memory of 
Fox has been honoured by the splendid eulogies of Dr. Parr and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the one the most profound scholar, the other the most eloquent man 


of the age. 

In his youth, Fox had been the friend of Reynolds, and in the short and troubled 
period of his last public services, he declared it to be his fixed intention, “ as a 
minister to do every thing to cultivate the arts and stimulate the genius of his 
country.” This deciaration has called forth the following animated tribute of 
applause from the pen of Martin Archer Shee.] Ed. Analect. 


“Behold! as when applauding senates heard 

His ardent voice, and slaves and: bigots feared, 
Where Fox demands our homage, as of late, 

In prime of mind the patriot met his fate. 

The friend of peace let every muse commend, 
And hail the prince’s and the people’s friend. 
The friend ef Freedom—on whose rock sublime, 
Britannia’s throne withstands the tide of time. 
The friend of Genius—for he felt the flame, 

And long’d to lead his country’s arts to Fame. 
Let Afric’s sons before his image bow, 

And weave their palmy garlands for his brow, 
Who crowned the work that Clarkson’s zeal began, 
And raised the negro to the rights of man. 

Ye Arts! whose honours wait on worth below---- 
That bid the marble breathe----the canvass glow, 
To latest time the patriot’s form convey ; 
Resound his praise in every poet’s lay ; 

Who, called to office in an arduous hour, 
Employed his ebb of life----his span of power, 
To hush the storm of nations to repose,--- 

To heal the long afflicted Lybian’s woes,--- 
From Britain’s brows to wipe the sanguine stain--- 
And free his country from ‘the curse of Cain.’ ” 


* Boswell’s Johnson. 
+ Gibbon’s Memoir of his own life. 
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DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A puopecimo volume of poems, Original and Translated, by Rich- 
ard Dabney, has been recently edited in Philadelphia; and the Ad- 
vertisement informs us that a part of the pieces were published at a 
former period, in a remote quarter of the Union. Considering the 
merit of most of these productions, we are a little surprised that the 
knowledge of them should have been so confined. ‘To the author, 
however, this may be no unfavourable circumstance ; for the present 
edition net only renews its appearance with all the advantages of 
enlargement and revision, but has the benefit of a new audience, to- 
gether with the charm of novelty, to excite attention. 

The first part of these poems is of a philosophical cast, consisting, 
as the author expresses it, of “ Illustrations of simple moral emotions.” 
In other words, Mr. Dabney has undertaken to portray, in verse, a 
variety of those peculiar sensations or susceptibilities of the human 
soul, that are produced by the various associations of ideas occasion- 
ally brought into action by the power of memory ; and he exhibits, in 
like manner, a number of instances in which our interna] sensations 
may be modified, distorted, transformed, and even annihilated, by the 
ascendency or decline of particular passions or emotions, resulting 
from various causes, in the moral conduct or natural life of man. In 
exhibiting these illustrations Mr. Dabney has brought out some very 
pleasing specimens of poetry ; thus planting with flowers the dry, but 
not barren, ground of metaphysics, and endeavouring to regale our 
senses with the beauties and sweets of natural scenery, whilst he 
bends our attention to the subtle and mysterious operations of the 
mind. 

The Second part of this little volume consists of miscellaneous 
pieces, several of which are honourable proofs of patriotic zeal, and 
all of them afford evidence that Mr. D.’s talents as a poet are very 
respectable. That he isa man ofa polished mind and refined taste, 
there can be no doubt, and his frequent references to the classics, to- 
gether with his translations from the Greek, Latin, and Italian, con- 
vince us that he is a gentleman of no ordinary education and acquire- 
ments. 

The reader cannot but be struck with a peculiarity in the style of 
the author, which, in a critical point of view, is of a very questionable 
nature. We allude to his habit of reiterating his phrases and diction 
in the same couplet or quartrain. ‘This in some cases has a pleasing 
effect; but its frequent occurrence, and general prevalence in the 
same work, looks at least like affectation, or an overweening fond- 
ness for a fancied beauty ; and by this means is apt to become ludi- 
crous, like most other personal propensities. In a song or ballad this 
will do very well, but in compositions of a more stately and digni- 
fied character, such tricks of speech should very rarely be adopted. 

From the improvement whieh the art of poetry is evidently under- 
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going in this country, there is good reason to infer that we shall one 
day begin to gain some considerable reputation in this path. 

As education becomes exalted and refined, and literary pursuits 
occupy the attention of a larger proportion of the community, the 
quali‘ies that constitute the poet will gradually be developed and 
matured, whilst the annals of our nation, and the scenery of our land, 


will afford a fund of interesting and inviting subjects for the muse. 
4 B. 


The Mountain Muse, comprising the Adventures of Daniel Boone, 


and the Power of Virtuous and Refined Beauty, by Daniel Bryan, of 


Va. Harisonburg, 12mo. Pp. 252. A malicious critic—a Quarterly 


Reviewer, for instance, who felt inclined to amuse himself with hunt- 


ing a wild American poet, could not wish a finer subject than this vo- 
lume would afford him. It is full of all those faults which need no- 
thing but a little exaggeration to be heightened into broad caricature, 
extravagance of metaphor, gorgeous description, loads of ornament, 
and epithet piled upon epithet; the whole contrasted by many bald 
and prosaic lines. 

After these remarks our readers will probably be a little ‘surprised, 
when we add, that we have great respect for Mr. Bryan’s poetical 
powers. The fact is, that though it would be difficult to select out 
of the poem fifty good lines together, without some glaring fault, it 
would be quite as difficult to find any dozen lines in continuity which 
do not contain some bold thought, some original view of nature, 
or some strong and glowing expression. ‘Thisis, in short, an irregular 
and very faulty production of a mind capable of much higher efforts. 
It is a fine vigorous wilding—its fruit is at present of no great value, 
but it gladdens the eye with the luxuriance of its blossoms and its 
foliage, and when afew of its wild and barren branches are lopped 
away, and some slips of cultivated taste grafted in their place, we 
confidently hope that we shall find in its rich and mellow hangings 
all the flavour of high cultivation united to the raciness of the na- 
tive stock. 

Mr. Bryan’s taste is chiefly for the strong, the bold, and the wild— 
for what is great in nature, or lofty in virtue, and this is a dispo- 
sition which in youth is very apt to lead to extravagance and exag- 
geration of thought and phrase; these soon subside, or are corrected 
by experience and culture; such a mind “ works itself clear, and as it 
runs refines.” 

We do not know what Mr. Bryan’s habits, or what his ambition 
may be, but we shall look with much eagerness for his next work. 
If he should hereafter form himself into an accomplished poet, we 
trust that he would touch the lyre with no unholy hand. The moral 
and patriotic sentiments which pervade every part of the present vo- 
lume are such as would extort respect even for a work of far inferior 
genius—such is his generous ardour for the great cause of liberty, and 
the warmth of his national feeling—such his zeal for virtue and his re- 
verence for religion. 

We ought not omit to inform our readers, that the subject of the 
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principal poem, (which is-in blank verse,) is the settlement of Ken- 
tucky, the first of the western states, by Daniel Boone, who is the hero 
of the piece; and that the poet has generally adhered pretty closely 
to history, except so far as he could adorn his subject by digression ; 
and the machinery of superior intelligences, the guardian angels, and 
the evil spirits who superintend over earthly affairs. 

In fine, we recommend this yolume—not to the multitude—but to 
those genuine lovers of poetry, who can pardon myriads of faults if 
they are accompanied by native and unborrowed beauties, and whe 
look with more complacency evenupon the blemishes of genius 
than upon the polished productions of elegant mediocrity. 


John Melish, Philadelphia, will soon publish 2 Four Sheet Map of 
the United States, and contiguous British and Spanish possessions ; 
comprehending, 1. ‘The whole territory subject to the United States’ 
government. 2. The British possessions of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Balia- 
ma, and West-Indies. 3. The Spanish possessions of Florida, Texas, 
New Santander, Cohauila, Leon, New Mexico, West Indies, and part. 
of the Spanish Main. ‘The map is compiled from the following ma- 
terials. 

United States. 'The latest State.maps, and various local maps from 
actual survey ; Bradley’s and Arrowsmith’s general maps. Materials 
in various travels through the country, particularly Pike’s, and Lewis 
and Clarke’s, and various materials in the public office at Washington. 

British Possessions. Holland’s map of Lower, and Smith’s map of 
Upper Canada. The French edition of Arrowsmith’s map. Fay- 
dan’s map. Various MS. military maps; and particularly a very mi- 
nute Four Sheet Map lately published by Lawrie and Whittle, Lon- 
don. 

The author has likewise prepared 4 Slatistical account of the Unit- 
ed States, with topographical tables of distances, to accompany this 
work ; to which will be added a description of the British and Span- 
ish Possessions ; this statistical work, while it will serve particu- 
larly to illustrate this map, will also be a useful accompaniment te 
all maps of the United States and contiguous countries. 

The map will be engraved by the best artists on four sheets, each 
25 by 20 inches, and the whole will extend about 4 feet 2, by 3 feet Z 
inches. 


Emanuel Nunnes Carvalho, of Philadelphia, Professor of the He- 
brew and Chaldee languages, will shortly publish The Form of Pray- 
ers in Hebrew and English for the whole year, according to the cus- 
tom of the Jews of America, as read in the synagogues, and uscd in 
families. This work is intended to supply the great scarcity of He- 
brew Prayer Books; the foreign editions are of such enormous price 
that they are only attainable by the opulent. By avoiding repetitions, 
this edition will be considerably reduced both in bulk and price, 
though it will contain the complete prayers for the whole year, with 
portions of the Pentateuch and Prophets, as read on holidays, &c. 
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It is hoped that it will prove a valuable addition to Hebrew litera- 
ture, as well as useful to those for whom it is immediately intended. 
The editor having been for the last twenty-five years a professor of 
the Hebrew language, will bring to the superintendence of the press 
a familiar acquaintance with the language of sacred writ. He trusts 
therefore that the work will receive the patronage, not only of those 
for whose religious use it is intended, but of all who are desirous of 
encouraging the study of the Sacred Language. 

It will be printed in two volumes, octavo, on a fine paper, with a 
new type from the foundry of Binny and Ronaldson, price $12. 


William E. Norman, Hudson, proposes to publish, by subscription, 
Discoursesjon Several Occasions, by the Right Rey. Samuel Seabury, 
D. D. late bishop of the protestant episcopal church in Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island. 

The name and character of Bishop Seabury, wherever they are 
known, are a sufficient passport to these volumes. ‘They were sepa- 
rately published by the bishop during his life time, and “ bemg 
dead he yet speaketh” the words of evangelical truth. 

The frequent and pressing calls for these sermons evince that they 
were not destined for a mere ephemeral existence; they remain the 
durable monuments of his piety, learning, and talents. 

The work will be well printed in two vols. 8vo. with a good en- 
graving of the bishop’s portrait, price $1. 50 the volume. 


I. Riley, New-York, will shortly publish Duty, a novel, by Mrs. Ro- 
berts, a sketch of whose life by Mrs. Opie is contained in the fore- 
going pages of this number. 


Proposals for publishing, by subscription, .2 compendious view of 


the leading principles and doctrines of Theology, natural and revealed, 
connecting with the latter a concise exhibition of the evidences of the 
Christian Religion, by the Rev. Samuel S. Smith, D. D. L. L. D. late 
President of the College of New-Jersey, are in circulation. This 
work, comprized in one volume, occupying between 500 and 600 
pages, will be neatly printed, bound in calf, and delivered to subscrib- 
ers at three dollars. It is the result of long study, has undergone 
careful revision, and will undoubtedly be esteemed a most useful and 
valuable acquisition to the christian world. 


Collins & Co. New-York, have in the press a new and enlarged 
edition (being the third) of the Compendium of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Midwifery, by Samuel Bard, M. D. President of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of New- 
York, &c. 
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We have in this number paid a willing tribute of applause to the 
poetical talents of Mr. Allston, and it is with price as well as pleasure 
that we now add a judicious and elegant criticism on a late pro- 
duction of his pencil, (which was exhibited at the British Institution,) 
from the pen of a liberal English critic. 

The Dead Man restored to Life by touching the Bones of Elisha, by 
W. Allston, is a work which comes at once before us with the double 
and delightful surprise of high excellence from a novel hand, such a 
hand as would justify its being placed at the side of some of the best 
masters in history, and which makes us deeply regret that the brother 
natives of two such countries as Great Britain and the American re- 
public, should be engaged in any other war than that of social and 
intellectual rivalry, the only rational rivalry of sentient beings. The 
faces and forms in this picture are all impressed by a strong and 
highly natural feeling; but there is rather a monotony in the counte- 
nances of three chief spectators of the miracle ; we mean in the form 
and feature, abstracted from the expression of fear and wonder, which 
must necessarily be similar; and we doubt whether those above and 
beyond the man in the fore ground are not deviations from perspec- 
tive precision, as to prominence of size and colour. But these are 
venial errors when compared to the life, the impassioned feelings, 
that breathe throughout; to the astonishment and fear; to the mute 
gazing, and shrinking at the awful resuscitation. ‘The female, ina fit 
at the terrifie sight, while her daughter clings to her with a mixed 
emotion of fear and filial concern, is an impressively natural incident. 
Equally so are the two youths engaged in a conversation of inquiry 
and surprise, one with his finger of one hand significantly laid on the 
other, the second with his arms emphatically stretched forth. Ex- 
cepting the disproportioned length of the reviving man, too much 
praise cannot be given for his admirably painted character; the con- 
traction of the toes, the dimly-beaming eyes, staring with faint dawn- 
ings of consciousness and sensation, the anatomica! drawing, and the 
mixed carnation and livid hue of his flesh, in which the hitherio stag- 
nant stream of life is beginning to thaw, and the warmth of that hal- 
lowed and wonder-working flame, which beams on the skeleton of 

ilisha—a conception truly poetical and explanatory of the returning 
vitality. ‘Though the flesh throughout would have a more epic dig- 
nity of style were it of a broader and more titianesque hue, it is a 
beautiful specimen of carnation tinting. Mr. Allston’s mind’s eye is 
evidently nourished by invigorating, close, and intelligent study of 
the lively graces of the old masters and the antique. For the rich, 
ocular and intellectual treat he has afforded us, we offer him, as a 
small proof of our thankfulness and esteem, the testimony of our 
humble approbation. 


Mineralogy. A Manual of Mineralogy, by Arthur Aikin, 8vo. Pp. 
224. This is intended as a text-book or guide to the student, in his 
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attempts to identify any mineral substance that may occur to his no- 
tice. Such an undertaking, it will be readily admitted, is at once 
important and difficult: but Mr. Aikin may at least lay claim to con- 
siderable ingenuity in the arrangement, and to neatness and perspi- 
cuity in the exposition of his subject. 

In the course of his introduction Mr. A. illustrates what is meant 
by the characiers of solidity and hardness, frangibility, structure, frac- 
ture. external form, lustre, colour, specific gravity, odour and taste, 
magnetism, electricity, phosphorescence, double refraction, and the 
action of water, acids, and the blow-pipe. He then estimates the 
comparative merits of the modes of classing minerals of Hauy and 
Werner, and slightly adverts to the insufficiency of either. His own 
method may be apprehended from his general synopsis, and from the 
synoptical table of each class. 

The titles of the four classes are, 1. Non metallic Combustible 
Minerals ; 2. Native Metals and Metalliferous Minerals ; 3. Earthy 
Mincrals ; 4. Saline Minerals. The first consists of two sections, 
namely, 1. Such species as are combustible with flame, and, 2. Such 
as are combustible without flame. ‘To the first belong mineral oil, 
mineral pitch, brown coal, jet black coal, candle coal, amber, and 
sulphur: and to the second mineral charcoal, blind coal, plumbago, 
and mellite. ‘The second class is composed of two orders, of which 
the first comprehends those species that are wholly, or partially, vola- 
tilizable by the blow-pipe ; and the second, those which are fixed, 
or not volatilizable, except at a white heat. The third class con- 
tains three orders: 1. Those substances which are soluble in cold 
and moderately diluted muriatic acid; 2. ‘Those which are fusible 
before the blow-pipe ; and, 3. Those which are infusible before that 
instrument. The fourth class is divided into two orders; the first in- 
cluding those saline minerals which, when dissolved in water, afford 
a precipitate with carbonated alkali; and the second, those which de 
not afford a precipitate with that substance. 


Lately published The Arabian Antiquities of Spain, by James 
Cavanah Murphy, Architect. This work consists of numerous eo- 
gravings, representing the most remarkable remains of the Spanish 
Arabs, including their gates, castles, fortresses, and towers ; courts, 
halls, and domes; fountains, wells, and cisterns; inscriptions in 
Cufic and Asiatic characters; porcelain and enamel mosaics, encaus- 
tic paintings and sculptured ornaments, &c. ‘To which is prefixed 
a general history of the Arabs, their institutions, conquests, litera- 
ture, sciences, arts, commerce, manufactures, manners, &c. ‘The 


engravings are nearly one hundred in number. 


Systematic Education, or Elementary Instruction in the various 
departments of literature and science, with practical rules for study- 
ing each branch of useful knowledge. By the Rev. W. Shepherd, 
the Rev. Lant Carpenter, L. L. D. and the Rey. J. Joyce. In two 
vols. 8vo. illustrated with plates by Lowry. 

3 
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Died at Galais, in poverty and exile, the celebrated Lady Hamil- 
ton, relict of Sir Wm. Hamilton. Her origin was most humble ; she 
is said to have been the daughter of a cottager, in the forest of Bere, 
in Hampshire, and to have first attracted the notice of Lord Halifax. 
Emma Hart. for this was her parental name, experienced in early 
life all those vicissitudes which too generally attend those females 
whose beauty has betrayed them into vice, and who unhappily de- 
pend upon it for subsistence. On her arrival in the metropolis she 
was for some time in a menial capacity, and it is also said about the 
year 1782, she personated the Goddess of Health, at the infamous es- 
tablishment of Dr. Graham in Pall-Mall. ‘The personal charms 
which nature had so profusely bestowed began also to attract the no- 
tice of the artists, and the late Mr. Romney in particular, who felt a 
stronger admiration for her than what he might be supposed to enter- 
tain merely as a painter, made her the frequent subject of his pencil. 
Her “ Attitudes,” drawn at a later period by Mr. E. Rehberg, an emi- 
nent German artist, and engraved by Piroli of Naples, are well known. 
She lived for some years under the protection, as it is termed, of the 
late Rt. Hon. Charles Greville, by whom she was recommended, about 
1788, to his uncle, Sir W. Hamilton, and the latter was so well satis- 
fied that he soon afterward married her. At Naples, when Sir Wil- 
liam filled the post of British ambassador, his lady by her talents and 
assiduity found means to recommend herself so strongly to the king and 
queen, that she soon became a great favourite, particularly with the 
latter. Under the difficult circumstance which arose out of the in- 
vasion of Naples by the French, and the expulsion of the royal fami- 
ly from its continental dominions, Lady Hamilton is allowed to have 
exhibited extraordinary promptitude, energy, and presence of mind. 
{t was during her residence at this court, in 1798, that her friendship 
with Nelson commenced, which must be admitted to have reflected 
very little credit upon either. After the death of Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
in'1803, his lady resided entirely with her gallant admirer at his man- 
sion at Merton, which, with the estate, he bequeathed to her by his 
will, and committed to her care a young lady, the secret of whose 
birth yet remains to be explained. Providence in pecuniary matters 
was not a quality of Lady Hamilton; Merton Place was soon sold, 
and for some years she was confined to the rules of the king’s bench, 
till about twelve months since she was released, as it is said, through 
the interference of an alderman of the city of London, who made him- 
self responsible for the debt for which she was detained, and thus 
enabled her to remove to the continent. The recent publication of 
letters, many of them extremely gross, addressed to her by Lord Nel- 
son and some other eminent characters, if it were proved to have 
been directed by her, is a greater breach of decorum than any part 
of her former conduct; and though she has denied any participation 
in this affair, and asserted that the letters were surreptitiously obtain- 
ed by the publisher, yet there is too much reason to suspect that ne- 
cessity induced her to give to the world, what the slightest regard 
for her own character, and for that of her renowned admirer, would 
have taught her to. veil in impenetrable obscurity. 
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At Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 
and L. L. D. of Queen’s College Cambridge. This divine, who 
left England in 1796, for the East Indies, where he for several years 
held the office of vice-provost of the College of Fort William, Ben- 
gal, has particularly distinguished himself since his return by the zeal 
which he has manifested for the introduction and propagation of the 
precepts of christianity among the natives of the East. In 1804, he 
gave two hundred guineas to the university of Cambridge as a prize for 
the best English prose dissertation on the best means of civilizing the 
British empire in India, and of diffusing the light of religion among 
its inhabitants ; it was adjudged to the performance of the Rev. James 
Bryce, which was printed in an 8vo. volume in 1810. All Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s publications have originated in the same laudable solicitude 
for the conversion of the heathen. About two years since Dr. Bu- 
chanan announced his intention of visiting Palestine and Syria for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state and wants of the christians in 
those parts; and, at the time of his death, which happened on the 
9th of February, he was actually engaged in superintending an edi- 
tion of the New-Testament in Syriac for their use. 


At Manchester, John Ferriar, M. D. one of the physicians to the 
General Infirmary of that town, aged 51. Dr. F. was well known in 
the world of letters by his professional! publications, and also for being 
the first who deteeted the source from which Sterne borrowed many 
of the ideas dispersed through his eccentric performances. ‘The 
Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of Manchester contain, also 
several papers by him on subjects connected with the belles lettres 
and archeology. His principal work, intituled, “ Medical Histories 
and Reflections,” originally appeared in detached volumes, the first 
of which was published in 1792, the second in 1795, and the third in 
1798. A second edition was given to the world in 1810, and a fourth 
volume was added in 1813. The plagiarisms of Sterne were first 
pointed out in a paper in the Manchester Memoirs, (vol. iv.) which 
he afterwards enlarged and published, in 1798, under the title of 
“ Illustrations of Sterne, with other Essays and Verses,” in an 8vo. 
volume. In 1799, Dr. Ferriar called the attention of the professors 
of the healing art to a plant capable of furnishing them with power- 
ful resources in certain diseases, in a pamphlet, * On the Medical 
Properties of the Digitalis Purpurea, or Fox-glove,” 12mo. “ The 
Bibliomania,” a poetical epistle on the rage for collecting old and 
scarce books, addressed by Dr. Ferriar, through the medium of the 
press, to Richard Heber, esq. furnished the Rev. Mr. Dibdin with the 
idea of his well-known work published under the same title. ‘The 
last of the Doctor’s literary performances was “ An Essay toward a 
Theory of Apparitions,’ 8vo. published in 1813. The high rank 
which Dr. F. held in his profession, not ony in Manchester and its 
immediate neighbourhood, but through a wide circle of the surround- 
ing country, was founded on long and general experience of his coun- 
sels. In the common relations of life, he will long be remembered 
as a man of inflexible honour and integrity, as a warm and steady 
friend, and as a tender and most indulgent parent. 
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